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The Literary Week. 


Tze books published during the past week have neither 
been numerous nor particularly interesting. In fiction 
Mr. W. D. Howells has broken silence with a volume 
containing three stories dealing with the supernatural. 
‘Carmen Sylva” has also published a collection of short 
“tales with an introductory poem “written in English for 
this volume” by, we presume, the Queen of Roumania. 
Mr. E. F. Benson leads off with ‘‘ The Valkyries,”’ the first 
of a series of romances founded on the themes of the grand 
operas. “Among:.the books of the week we note the 
following :— 


My Coroniat Service. By Sir G. William des Voeux. 
Two Vols. 


Sir William des Voeux’ official life ended more than a 
decade ago, when ill-health made it necessary for him to 
resign the government of Hong Kong. The author says 
in his preface: “Asitis . probable that even my 
name is hardly known to the great majority of my 
countrymen, I fear that this book, when judged by its 
outside, is likely to be regarded as the ‘ ponderous 
. biography of a nobody.’” There is not, we imagine, 
much risk of that. Sir William des Voeux served in 
British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, 
Newfoundland, and Hong Kong, and the main object of 
his book is to illustrate in detail the operation of the 
principles of Colonial government. The volumes have 
portraits and illustrations. 


Catipan’s Guive To Letters. By Hilaire Belloc. 


Upon the cover of Mr: Belloc’s little book stands the 
above title ; on the title-page we read: ‘‘ The Aftermath, 
or Gleanings from a Busy Life: called upon the outer 
cover, for Purposes of Sale, ‘ Caliban’s Guide to Letters.’ ”’ 
The Guide is divided into various chapters, such as 
_* Reviewing,” ‘‘The Short Story,” ‘‘ The Short Lyric,”’ 


‘The Interview,’ ‘‘ The Personal Par.”’ The author says 
in his preface: ‘‘ Nothing is Good save the Useful, and 
it would have been sheer vanity to have published so small 
a selection, whatever its merit, unless it could be made to 
do Something, to achieve a Result in this strenuous modern 
world.” There are two pages of imaginary opinions of 
the press, and an index that is certainly original. The 
book is a very bright exercise in good fooling and honest 
satire. 





A wrirer in the ‘Atlantic Monthly” gives some 
interesting particulars concerning Miss Helen Keller’s 
“Story of My Life,” to which we referred last week. The 
writer says: “‘ Here is the narrative of a young woman 
who has been deaf and blind from infancy, written in 
idiomatic English, and indicating the possession of a 
culture well above that owned by the average college girl 
of her age. Such an achievement is a new thing in the 
world.” The extraordinary earnestness and tenacity of 
purpose which resulted in this culture and appreciation 
are almost appalling, when we remember that they grew 
in darkness and silence. The secondary heroine in ‘Miss 
Keller’s book is the lady who taught her. She had 
placed in her charge, at the age of seven, a child quite 
undeveloped in mind or affections, having no idea of the 
existence of language, and approachable only through the 
senses of taste and smell. In two weeks the teacher had 
won the child’s affection, and in four her pupil had grasped 
the conception of language. Many of Miss Keller’s letters 
are included inthe volume. The first begins thus: ‘‘ helen 
write anna george will give helen apple simpson will 
sheot bird.” From such pathetic fumblings, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, the knowledge grows till a real 
perception of the beauty of words is attained. Then there 
occur sentences such as this: ‘‘I think only those who 
have escaped that death-in-life existence from which Laura 
Bridgman was rescued can realize how isolated, how 
shrouded in darkness, how cramped by its own impotence, 
is a soul without thought or faith or hope.” Such a 
triumph of education and development is full of hope for 
the deaf-blind of the future. - ' 
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The Academy 


In an article in the “North American Review” on 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s “‘ Tennyson” Mr. Frederick Harrison 
says :— 

Like almost all our poets, except Milton, Gray, Coleridge, 
and Arnold, he published a great deal more than he need have 
done. Tennyson no doubt published far less of careless, 
ill-digested, and poor work than almost any of our poets. All 
of them, except Milton and Gray, sank at times into bathos 
unworthy of thn This ‘Tennyson never did. But he pub- 
lished much, in his later career, which is inferior to his 
best. The future will no doubt be content to remember 
little more than a half, or even a third, of his immense 
output. Most of his poems would be more effective if they 
were only half as Jong as they are. 


Those few sentences contain many disputable statements. 
Coleridge, in spite of his small poetic production, pub- 
lished some work which the world could very well have 
done without ; and surely all of our poets, except Milton 
and Gray, did not sink into bathos. We could name a 
dozen who never became bathetic, though it would be 
difficult to name one who was not sometimes weak. And 
the last sentence quoted we can by no means accept; it 
is one of those generalisations which are so easy to make, 
so difficult to substantiate. Remembering the best of 
Tennyson’s work we are convinced that it would have lost 
immeasurably if it had been shortened by half. There 
are times when Mr. Harrison seems to confound the 
methods proper to philosophy with the methods proper to 
poetry. 


Aw Australian Librarian, writing to us from Kalgoorlie, 
enters a protest against the methods of certain London 
sy coma He points out that Messrs. George Bell and 

n have issued, under the title “‘The Little Red Captain,” 
a book by Mr. Cutceliffe Hyne originally published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Co. in 1895, with the title ‘‘ Honour of Thieves.”’ 
How is the public to tell that the new title represents an 
old book till it has paid for its disillusionment? Again, 
our correspondent says: ‘‘ I would also like to call attention 
to the practice adopted by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. of 
omitting the date of publication of their colonial editions, 
which I consider should be placed on all books.” Our 
correspondent adds: ‘‘The Colonial Editions issued by 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., Messrs. Methuen and Co., and 
Mr. William Heinemann are, however, eminently satisfac- 
tory, especially when compared with the works issued by 
a few firms who profess to make a speciality of their 
Colonial editions.” 


Tue treatment of animals in Italy has greatly improved 
during recent years. Naples, once a great sinner against 
its beasts, has done much to remove the reproach, as the 
Duke of Portland’s report recently demonstrated. But 
Spain still lags behind. In a letter to ‘‘The Times,” 
dated from Cordova, Mrs. Craigie said :— 


It is, no doubt, hard for the uneducated Spaniard, accus- 
tomed from early childhood to the tortured beasts, again 
indescribable, of the bull-fight, to understand or imagine the 
sufferings of a cheap, worn-out horse (costly animals receive 
admirable treatment invariably); but yesterday I saw an 
Englishwoman of the well-to-do class, her children, and their 
governess driving complacently up a steep hill heavy with 
thick mud in a three-horse omnibus, the leader of which had 
large sores on both sides of his body and was altogether unfit 
to be in harness at all. The driver used his whip with nice 
ingenuity on the sensitive wounds of the animal ; and, although 
I ventured to call attention to his action, the occupants of the 
vehicle (hired for their own use) seemed to think it a matter 
too sordid for refined minds bent on a happy afternoon in a 
beautiful garden, once reached. 


. The pare of reform, as Mrs. Craigie suggests, lie 
largely with the tourist. And it is the tourist’s business 
to see to it. 
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In quoting last week from Miss Mathers’ letter, apropos 
of our article entitled “‘ Firstliness,” we appear, quite 
unintentionally, to have omitted certain words. iss 
Mathers asked whether our “less drawn’”’ meant “ well- 
drawn, ill-drawn, or how-drawn.”” Our quotation stopped 
at ‘* well-drawn,’’ and Miss Mathers considers that our 
readers may su that she intended indirectly to praise 
herself. e had no intention of conveying such an 
impression. 





Tuere has reached us from Paris a volume in the series 
entitled ‘‘ Pages choisies des Grands Ecrivains ” containing 
translations into French from Charles Dickens. Both the 
translation and the introduction are the work of M. B.-H. 
Gausseron. The introduction concludes thus :— 


Je ne puis mieux résumer ma pensée qu’en une comparaison 
ui sera comprise de tous: Charles Dickens fut un Alexandre 
mas qui avait l’éme de Vincent de Paul. 


Tae production of three of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s plays in 
New York, under the auspices of the newly-born American- 
Trish Literary Society, seems to have been a success. 
Some of the critics. appeared rather doubtful about the 
whole business, and saved themselves by vagueness. The 
** World ” said :— 


The value of Yeats’s plays lay in their polished literary 
finish, their definite underlying purpose clothed in symbolism, 
and their unerring beauty of expression. 


And the “‘ Times ”’ critic wrote :— 


Mr. Yeats, though first a poet and a literary mind, has 
evidently either a natural talent or an acquired power in the 
line of theatrical effect. Though in his more serious effort he 
is apparently engaged chiefly in the exposition of an idea, he 
succeeds in translating it in. his plays into action, which 
serves to bring the thought into a visible picture. There lies 
the difference between that which is merely poetic and that 
which is dramatic. 


WE have received the first volume of the “‘ Works of 
Temple Chambers.” It contains an “ entirely original and 
largely vegetarian comic opera in two acts,” called ‘‘ The 
Family of Smith, or Milk and Eggs.” This prceduction 
is reprinted, we are told, from the ‘‘ Granta,” and its 
dedication runs thus :— 


Dear Butt, 

Kindly accept herewith, according to promise in writing, 
the dedication of the first five hundred copies of this volume 
of my Works. But you must not expect that the succeeding 
editions wili bear your name. They will be dedicated to 
others of my friends, in an order to be determined by the 
warmth of their praise. As an expression of esteem it is 
more cordial and less expensive than tie-pins. 

But the first edition shall be called “ Bill’s” by future 
bibliographers. You and I have haunted the dear old Savoy 
together. This opera was planned in your presence. You 
read it before anyone. To you alone I have explained the 
jokes. Now it is your duty to boom it, reveal my identity 
to all your acquaintance, and oblige 

Yours pseudonymously, 
TewPLe CHAMBERS. 


There seems to be some fairly amusing matter in the little 
volume, but why prejudice us against it by a dedication 
so sadly undergraduate ? 


WE notice the following amusing paragraph in the 
“Weekly Critical Review ” :— 
The Editor of the “ Weekly Critical Review” offers his 
sincere apologies to John Gurdan, Esq., for the verses which 
were inserted at the end of the criticism of that author’s 
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poem “‘Erinna,” and which looked very much like a sarcastic 
cut at the book. The mistake occurred through an error 
in paging, committed by a foreign compositor. 


It was rather unkind to iasist that the compositor was 


foreign. 
_ 


‘Tue Trustees: of the. Chantrey Bequest have lately been 


the objects of attack, and, in our opinion, of just attack. - 


Now it is the turn of the National Gallery. In a leading 
article in the ‘‘ Barlington Magazine” we read :— 


In former years a London dealer who had a particularly 
fine picture in his possession. would have offered it to the 
National Gallery ; now that is the last thing that he thinks of 
doing ; he knows too well that the authorities of the National 
Gallery would probably not take the trouble even to look at 
it, and that some of those who would have a voice in deciding 
whether it should be purchased have not the necessary 
qualifications for making such a decision. The evil has been 
increased by the insane rule now in force, that the trustees of 
the National Gallery must be unanimous before any picture 
is purchased—a rule which, as anyone with sense would have 
foreseen, has led to an absolute deadlock. Within the last few 
weeks, for instance, the chance of purchasing a superb work 
of Frans-Hals at..a very moderate price has been lost to the 
nation, simply because one of the trustees of the National 
Gallery refuses. to agree to any purchase that does not suit 
his own preference for art of what may be called the glorified 
chocolate-box type. 


In the meantime such museums as those of Berlin, Boston, 
Manich, and Amsterdam find it worth while to buy 
largely in London. 


_ WE cut the following example of cheerful and jaunty 
journalism from an evening contemporary :— 


The gentleman (Ludwig Eisenbaum) who started to cross 
the Atlantic in an open boat has abandoned the little pleasure 
trip. He got wet through in a storm and rheumatism ensued. 
Hence he concluded that “ discretion was the better part of 
valour,” and turned up the job. 


-Miss Epcewortn’s ‘‘Helen,”. just reissued in. Messrs. 
Maemillan’s Illustrated Pocket Classics, was, we are 
reminded by Mrs. Ritchie in her introduction, written 
when the author was quite an old woman. It. was 
written, too, when sorrow had touched her nearly: it was 
— long after the death of her chief critic, her father, 
and during the time when she was prostrated by 
an + omy weakness largely due to the loss of her young 

rother. When she could snatch time from the adminis- 
tration of an estate—an Irish estate—she sat down to 
‘‘Helen.” It took four years to complete the book. 
Mrs. Ritchie concludes her pleasant introduction by 
quoting Mrs. S. C. Hall’s description of the brilliant 
little lady in her later years :-— 

In person she was very small,—smaller than Hannah More, 
and with more than Hannah More’s vivacity of manners ; her 
face was pale and thin, her features irregular, they may have 
been considered plain even in youth, but her expression was 
so benevolent, her manners so entirely. well bred, partaking 
of English dignity and Irish frankness, that you.never thought 
of her in reference either to plainness.or.beauty—she was all 
in all;. she occupied, without fatiguing, the attention, 
charmed by her pleasant voice, while the earnestness and 
trath that beamed in her bright blue—very blue—eyes made 
of value every word she uttered. Her words were always 
well chosen, her manner of expression ‘was graceful and 
natural, her sentences were frequently epigrammatical. 


a: 





A RECENTLY ‘published volume of Irish stories, entitled 
“The Passionate Hearts,” by Anna MacManus (Ethna 
Carbery), has‘a more than ordinary and a pathetic interest. 
The writer’s book of verse ‘‘ The Four Winds of Eirinn,” 
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had a rather remarkable success—it is: now’in its ninth 
edition. The present volume comes to us after its author’s 
death. From a preface by Mr. Seumas MacManus we 
extract the following :— 


She who wrote these stories of our people loved them with 
a love that was deep and tender beyond what words of mine 
could convey. When she wrote of our ‘people, when she 
spoke of our people—-her people—her eyes went wet with 
fondness, Her faith in them was full, and great, and strong. 
Through their noble nature Mother Eire would, she knew, 
ere long rise triumphant. . . . 

Little dreamt she that ere the glory-burst upon Erinn, God 
should have taken her to watch for it from His footstool. Yet, 
now that the grass is green above her grave in Donegal, the 
friends who knew her—who knew her unending work for our 
land, and who knew the passionate love of country that 
consumed ‘her—can stand by that little mound and say 
from their hearts: There lies one who gave ber young life to 

nd. ‘ 


The little volume has a cover design in colour by 
‘** A. E.,” whose work is well known to all lovers of real 


poetry. 





Tue endless story in the ‘ Review of Reviews ’’ opens 
this month with a description of the massacres at Kishineff. 
Such a journalistic opportunity, no doubt, was not to be 
missed, but we cannot think that any good purpose is 
served by the gory realism of Chapter XXIV. The bare 
newspaper narratives were quite enough. 





Miss Jane Bartow has an article in the. “ Pilot” 
concerning ‘‘ Business in Glen.’’ Glen suffers from a 
dearth of reading matter; for many a mile round “ the 
only reading material purchasable for love or money must 
be sought in the senselessly vulgar mottoes inscribed upon 
those plaster-of-Paris sweets, by which the youth of the 
neighbourhood are, to their a | say and mental disadvan- 
tage, beguiled of their rare halfpence.” Yet Miss Barlow 
says that this dearth co-exists with the keenest appetite 
for something to read. Practically all the younger people 
know how to read; they have the key, but can find no 
door to open with it. Occasionally, and only occasionally, 
a newspaper finds its way to Glen :— 

On those long, empty-handed evenings, when the last word 
has been conned in the ill-printed columns, and when the 
lamp screening the window, and the fire flushing the wall, 
seem to light no purpose of profit or pleasure, the hours must 
lag leadenly. It a quite possible that we have here one 
reason for the exodus of young folk so steadily proceeding 
from tlie country, if we may conjecture some of them to be 
scared from their parent’s door not so much by dread of the 
grinning wolf poverty, as by disgust at the crawling slug, 
dulness. To banish the latter pest in remote and out-of-the- 
way places such as Glen, no means could be more effectual 
than a well-equipped travelling library van. Mean- 
while, however, the book trade in Glen cannot be said to 
thrive, and as another of the neighbours remarked: “ You'd 
get as much reading off the clouds in the sky as off anything 
else you'll find in the parish.” 

There are times when we could gladly wish our reading 
to be confined to the “‘ clouds in the sky.” But then we 
do not live in Glen. 


One of the pleasantest of the many recent new attempts 
to tickle book-buyers is Messrs. Macmillan’s series of 
‘* Pocket Novels by Favourite Authors.” The little books 
are modestly bound in green cloth and the type is clear 
and nicely spaced. Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Man Over- 
board” and Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ Mr. Keegan’s 
Elopement”’ are prefixed by portraits of the authors, and 
at t e.end there is a brief sketch of their lives and work. 
Perhaps the word “ novel” hardly properly applies to the 
series ; the books are rather amplified short stories. ‘‘ Man 
Overboard” contains only about fifteen thousand words. 
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Tne first bound volume of the ‘‘ World’s Work” lies 
before us. We have from time to time called attention 
to the actuality and value of this most practical of 
monthlies. In the matter of photographic illustration 
the ‘‘ World’s Work”’ has gone about as far as it is 
possible to go. ‘The portraits are real character studies 
of living men whose influence is actively at work to-day. 
Mr. Henry Norman’s articles on the motor are amongst the 
most interesting and useful in the volume. Both for the 
busy man and the man of leisure, this handsome volume 
is full of suggestion. 





Tue ‘Tabard Inn” Library, of which we gave par- 
ticulars some time ago, has now got to work, and its 
promoters have confidence that its success in England 
will be as great as in America. The other day, in reponse 
to a single advertisement, applications were received from 
over fifteen hundred intending subscribers. 





Some remarkable prices were realised the other day for 
books once owned by Thackeray. We give some of the 
figures. A copy of the first edition of Charles Tennyson’s 
**Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces,’ 1830, with Thackeray’s 
signature, two sketches and an original poem of twelve 
lines by him, entitled ‘‘ Written in Solitude,” £140; 
“The Connoisseur,’ 1757-60, volumes 1 and 3 only, in 
the first of which there are several clever pencil sketches 
and notes by Thackeray, £25; ‘‘ The Elements of Euclid,” 
1791, with the autograph, ‘‘W. M. Thackeray, Charter- 
house,”’ a pencil sketch and note in pencil, £11 10s. ; 
M. Starke’s ‘‘ Information and Directions for Travellers on 
the Continent,” 1832, with several pencil sketches by 
Thackeray, £61; Ainsworth’s “ Latin Dictionary,” with 
the autograph ‘‘W. M. Thackeray, Charterhouse, July, 
1827,”’ and three pencil sketches by him, £24; and 
“Guide Indespensable du Voyageur,” Brussels, no date, 
with seven pencil sketches by Thackeray, and the autograph 
of Henry Carmichael Smyth, his father-in-law, £41. All 
— books, it is pleasant to note, were purchased by one 
yuyer. 


eee 





Bibliographical. 
Tae keen appreciation with which Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
burlesque in verse, ‘‘The Admirable Bashville,’”’ was 
received at the recent performances of the Stage Society, 
should induce Mr. Shaw or his publishers, or both, to 
print and publish it separately in a cheap form. At 
present it is to be found only at the end of the volume, 
published in 1901 by Mr. Grant Richards, which is 
mainly devoted to the text of ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession.” 
Of course, Mr. Shaw’s preface to the skit should be re- 
printed with it. It will be remembered that in the general 
reface to this volume Mr. Shaw told us that Mr. W. E. 
enley had suggested the dramatization of the novel: 
Mr. Henley could hardly heve anticipated that his sug- 
gestion would eventuate in ‘‘ The Admirable Bashville,” 
the best thing of its kind since the “‘ Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern” of -Mr. W. S. Gilbert. ‘‘ The Admirable 
Bashville” would be the better, no doubt, for a little 
judicious ‘cutting’: there might then be some chance 
of its getting on to the regular boards, though there 
would be the danger of its falling into the hands of the 
gifted amateur. 

As our newspapers are the real educators of ‘‘ the people,” 
it is always a pity when they mislead their pupils. Poetry, 
for instance, is largely known only by quotations, and it 
is a real evil when those quotations are inaccurate. In 
one journal the other day I saw these lines (on carping 
scribes) attributed to Tennyson :— 

The only answer unto such 
Is perfect silence while they brawl. 
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Now, what Tennyson actually wrote in the first draft, 
which appeared in ‘‘ Punch,” was— 


The noblest answer unto such 
Is kindly silence when they brawl. 


This he afterwards altered to— 


The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they brawl. 


This is the reading now given in the collected works. 

For the sake of the Printers’ Pension Corporation I 
trust that the publication called “ Printer’s Pie” has had 
a large circulation. At the same time, as a bibliographer, 
I anathematize such products, which are the despair of my 
class. Whois to keep pace with such casual and ephemeral 
concoctions? They are almost as difficult to capture and 
record as that elusive creation the ‘‘ privately-printed ” 
volume. Some of the contributors to “‘ Printers’ Pie ” are 
so eminent that their smallest offspring must needs be 
noted when discovered. The brochure itself is issued from 
the office of a weekly paper. Should not bibliographers 
conspire to regard such vagrom miscellanies as non-existent, 
or at least negligible ? 

The little “‘ Dante Treasury ” just added to the ‘‘ Bibelot ”’ 
series has the merit of attracting attention anew toa 
rhythmical version of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” which is 
rarely mentioned nowadays—that which was produced in 
1833-43 by Ichabod Charles Wright, the Nottingham 
banker-poet, and: which was regarded by Tom Moore as 
** exceeding even Cary’s” in excellence. The “‘ Treasury” 
is edited by Mr. J.P. Briscoe, the head of the Free 
Library at Nottingham, to whose local sympathies we are 
no doubt indebted for this resuscitation (in extracts) of the 
Ichabod Wright translation. 

I see, by the way, that among forthcoming “ Bibelots ” 
will be an anthology of ‘‘ Pickwickian Wit and Humour.” 
I should hardly have thought that had sufficient novelty ; 
most people who care for ‘‘ Pickwick” at all have got it 
by heart. I remember that, some time in the eighties, 
some one published a collection of ‘‘ Wellerisms,” chosen 
from ‘‘ Pickwick” and ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock.” 
There has also been a collection of ‘‘ Tales from Pickwick.” 
Now Mr. Percy Fitzgerald will have to add to his 
“* History ” of that work. 

There will bea public, no doubt, for the memoirs of 
Peter the Great which Zenaide Ragozni is to contribute to 
one of the numerous “‘series.” It will probably be more 
elaborate than the somewhat jejune monograph which Mr. 
Oscar Browning produced in 1898, and probably somewhat 
less elaborate than the “‘ Life” by Waliszewski which was 
translated by Lady Mary Loyd in 1897 (one-volume edition 
in 1898). I suppose Waliszewski will be taken as having 
superseded Eugéne Schuyler, whose ‘‘ Life” of Peter, 
published here in 1884, went into a new edition in 1891. 

From a bibliography in the current issue of the ‘‘ English 
Illustrated Magazine,” I gather that Mr. W. B. Yeats first 
appeared in print in the pages of the ‘‘ Dublin University 
Review ” (September, 1885). To that Review he contri- 
buted in the following year ‘‘ Mosada,” which, reprinted 
in book form in 1887, constituted his first separate 
publication. Then came “The Wanderings of Oisin” 
(1889), ‘The Countess Kathleen ” (1892), and so forth. 
Virtually his literary career began with ‘‘ The Countess 
Kathleen.” 

The promised “pocket Lamb”—800 pages on thin 
paper—is likely to be very popular, if the type be only 
sufficiently large and clear. The new India paper is a 
boon and a blessing in such cases as these. The only 
extant one-volume edition of Lamb is, I believe, that 
issued by Messrs. Chatto, and that is of a portly habit. 
The ‘ pocket -Lamb” that is to come will be, I trust, 


really pocketable. 
Tne Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Critics’ Bible. 


Vol. IV., Q to Z. Edited by the 
(Adam 


Encyciorzp1a BIBica. 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. 
and Charles Black. 20s. net.) 


Tue fourth and final volume of this Encyclopedia presents 
no very marked difference from its predecessors. If the 
student of the Bible, or, for that matter, the general 
reader, happens to turn for information to articles like 
those on ‘‘Sennacherib,” by Mr. C. H. W. Johns, or 
“‘ Siege” and ‘‘ War,” by Prof. Owen Whitehouse, or on 
“Syria,” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. A. Shipley, and Dr. 
Hugo Winckler, he will find within all that he can 
oe want to know, put with a brevity and point that 
eave nothing to be desired. In the article, ‘‘ Text and 
Versions,” by Mr. F. C. Burkitt, he will also find what is 
in effect a treatise on the difficult subject of textual 
criticism, written with hardly an unnecessary word, but 
without the excessive compression that appears in some of 
the other articles, while it will cost him but a glance to 
convince himself of Mr. Burkitt’s complete mastery of his 
subject, and the care and pains that he has taken to bring 
his remarks up to date. In Prof. W. Max Muller’s articles 
on Egyptian subjects, such as ‘‘ Rameses,” ‘‘ Shishak,” 
“* Tahpanhes,” ‘‘ Tirhakah,” and others, and in those on 
“Shekel” and “‘ Weights and Measures,” by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, we feel that we are listening to the voice of experts, 
and can only regret that such experts should not have 
been allowed more elbow-room. In all these matters the 
Encyclopedia is excellent, and has nothing to fear by 
comparison with any of its rivals. 

e find a different state of things when we turn to those 
controversial or doctrinal articles, which are, as before, 
written with the apparent desire of upsetting the 
traditional or received interpretation hitherto placed upon 
the more important statements of the Bible. Prof. 
Schmiedel leads off with an article on “‘ Resurrection and 
Ascension Narratives,” in which he disposes, very much to 
his own satisfaction, of the idea that the appearances of 
the Founder of Christianity after the Crucifixion had any 
existence elsewhere than in the over-heated brains of the 
supposed beholders. He admits, indeed, that “the 
historian who will have it that the alleged appearances 
are due merely to legend or invention must deny not only 
the genuineness of the Pauline Epistles [we lose seen 
that this is denied by another writer in the Encyclopzedia], 
but also the historicity of Jesus altogether.” But he seeks 
to show that there is no evidence that the risen Jesus 
ever ate, or was touched, or spoke; while he declares his 
own conviction that no watch was ever set upon the 
Sepulchre, that it was never found empty, and that all 
the earlier appearances took place in Galilee and in 
Galilee alone. He then examines most of the hypotheses 
on which it can be supposed that the disciples allowed 
that they saw what they say that they saw, and pronounces 
in favour of the visions being merely ‘‘ subjective,’’ or in 
other words, due to the imagination. After going through 
the whole argument, he concludes that “‘ the most that can 
be claimed is that it proves the possibility—the prob- 
ability if you will—of the explanation from subjective 
visions.” Later, Prof. N. Schmidt, in ‘“‘ Son of Man,” tells 
us that “it is extremely difficuli to believe in the historical 
character of the trial before the Sanhedrin,” and Mr. 
Maurice Canney in ‘‘Synedrium”’ that “ it is impossible to 

. gather from the New Testament really reliable details of 
the trial that resulted in the crucifixion of Jesus.” While 
in ‘‘Son of God,” Prof. Schmidt asserts that “‘ there is no 
reason to suppose that the great darkness, the earthquake, 
the rending of the veil in the temple, and the rising of the 
dead from their tombs [at the Crucifixion] actually 
cecurred ” ; that “‘a critical study of the synoptic material 
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leads inevitably to-the conclusion that Jesus never called 
himself ‘the Son of God,’ and was never addressed by 
that title”; and that ‘“‘he was proclaimed as such by 
voices from heaven and hell is a notion consonant with 
the ideas of the time, but not of such a nature as to com- 
mand belief at present.” At the risk of anti-climax it 
may here be mentioned that in the article on ‘‘ Romans 
(epistle),” Prof. Van Manen contends not only that this 
epistle is not by St. Paul, but that ‘ no serious efforts: to 
defend its genuineness have as yet ever been attempted.” 
Looking back, now, through the earlier volumes (which 
were reviewed in the Acapemy of 2 December, 1899, 
23 February, 1901, and 26 April 1902), we find it possible 
to reconstruct the Central Figure of Christianity as he 
appears to the writers in this Encyclopedia. According 
to Canon Cheyne and his contributors, the “ historic 
Jesus” was a completely human being, there only existing 
in him such divinity as is capable of being found ina 


‘man. He was not born at Bethlehem, nor of a virgin, 


being the son, in the ordinary way of nature, of Joseph 
and Mary. No miracles were performed by him, and he 
was never called the Son of God by himself or by anyone 
else during his lifetime. The central fact that he was 
crucified is admitted, but all the accessories of the 
crucifixion, including the presence of any male disciples 
thereat, are later accretions to the legend. He never rose 
from the dead, the stories that he did so being traceable 
to collective hallucinations undergone by his followers in 
Galilee and due to religious excitement. As to how far 
the New Testament preserves any record of his teaching, 
only five sayings attributed to him are absolutely 
authentic. These are: ‘‘ Why callest thou Me good ? 
none is good save God only;” the statement in Matthew 
that blasphemy against the Son of Man may be forgiven ; 
those in Mark that the relations of Jesus held him to be 
beside himself, and that even the angels of God and the 
Son were ignorant concerning “‘ that day and that hour ” ; 
and the cry from the Cross of ‘‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken Me?” Our ignorance in this respect 
is quite as noteworthy in the case of St. Paul, for none 
of the epistles attributed to him are by his hand, 
nor the epistle to the Romans, nor can anything be said 
regarding his life with certainty save that he actually 
existed, that his first attitude towards the followers of Jesus 
was one of hostility, but that he afterwards joined them 
and passed the rest of his life as a wandering preacher. 
It seems hardly worth while in this connection to speak 
of the Old Testament, but it may be mentioned that it 
is stated in the present volume that no book in it is 
written by the author to which it is attributed, and that 
the general tendency of the whole work is to refer the 
principal traditions therein to heathen sources. _ ; 

That these assertions, if true, should be published, is 
one of the points on which we, at any rate, have no 
quarrel with the projectors of this hook. But the 
reader cannot be too often warned that their truth 
or falsehood depends not upon fact, but upon con- 
jecture. No new discoveries affecting the veracity or 
otherwise of, for instance, the received gospels have been 
made, and although our geographical and archeological 
knowledge is more extensive than in the Dark Ages, 
the discrepancies which undoubtedly exist between 
the different gospel narratives are not more patent 
to us now than they were to writers like Tertullian, 
Origen, and Jerome in the early days of Christianity. 
These last-named persons, too, were better equipped 
than ourselves, both by race and proximity, for the 
understanding of the scene on which the opening part of 
the drama of Christianity was enacted, and they wrote in 
the presence of learned and astute opponents who would 
have been quick to expose any manifest flaw either in 
their facts or their arguments. In spite of this, they 
continued to assert their belief in the substantial correctness 
of the Bible narratives, and given their good faith, it is 
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difficult to see why they should haye done ¢o if the incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of these are so evident as to 
deprive them of all title to credit. In one word, we can 
hardly think that it has been reserved for a few professors 
in European and American universities to point out to us 
after a process which, although dignified by other names, 
is satel one of collation and comparison, the intolerable 
amount of chaff which surrounds the few grains of wheat 
that they are pleased to allow to us. 

Lest it should be thought that this is merely an argu- 
ment ad captandum, we venture to give one instance of 
the manner in which the destructive criticisms in this 
Encyclopedia are evolved. Very early, indeed, Canon 
Cheyne, after his manner, adopted the theory of Winckler 
(lately refuted by Dr. Budge) that the Misur or Musri of 
the cuneiform inscriptions did not, as had hitherto been 
supposed, always mean Egypt, but generally referred to 
a rather undefined territory in North Arabia. He did not, 
however, lay much stress upon the matter, and the article 
on “ Arabia’’ in the first volume contained no mention of 
it. Ina short article on “‘ Jarha,”’ however, Mr. Stanley 
Cook happened to mention that Jarha, who in the Book of 
Chronicles is said to be an Egyptian or Mizrite, might 

sibly be an inhabitant of this supposed North Arabian 

usri, and that the name might perhaps be considered to 
be identical with the Jerahmeel who in the same chapter 
is said to be the first-born of Hezron, the grandson of 
Judah. This was followed up by another article on 
‘* Jerahmeel ’’ by the same author, wherein it is said that 
the names coupled with Jerahmeel in Chronicles ‘‘ betray 
an affinity with South Palestine.” This immediately pro- 
duced a ‘‘ tag” appended by the chief editor in which he 
hazards the guess that “the Jerahmeelites were a much 
more important tribe or collection of tribes than we have 
imagined,” and gives “‘a list, probably incomplete, of O. T. 
names which may have been corrupted from Jerahmeel.”’ 
The appetite comes, however, in eating in such matters, 
and this proved to be as the letting-out of water for 
Canon Cheyne. From this page forward it is hardly 
possible to turn over the leaves of the book without the 
name Jerahmeel meeting the eye. Adam, Lamech, Enoch, 
Abraham, Amraphel (whom we have been elsewhere taught 
to look upon as Hammurabi of Babylon) are all of them 
declared to have names identical with Jerahmeel. Amalek 
and Elam are in like manner said to coincide with this 
mystic word, the garden of Eden is said to mean the garden 
of Jerahmeel, the cities of the Plain are the cities of 
Jerahmeel, and the oppressors of the Israelites in what are 
known as the ‘‘Servant”’ passages in deutero-Isaiah are 
said to be Jerahmeelites. So, too, Hiram-abi, who in his 
proper place in the Dictionary is allowed to wear his own 
name, is under the word ‘‘ Solomon” assumed to have 
been called Jerahmeel; while the ‘ algum-wood”’ used 
by him in the building of the Temple is said to be better 
described as ‘‘Jerahmeelite timber.” Bethlehem is in 
like manner said to be “an early corruption” of Beth- 
Jerahmeel, and it is pretty plain that these identifications 
are to be continued in the ‘Critica Biblica”’ that Canon 
Cheyne contemplates publishing. It really seems as if he 
attributed to the word Jerahmeel all the magical efficacy 
lent by the old lady to ‘‘ Mesopotamia”; yet his 
belief in it seems to date from Mr. Cook’s ingenious 
reference, and it is plain that it was not in his mind when 
the plan of the Encyclopedia was first excogitated. This 
is surely the very midsummer madness of criticism. 

It follows from what we have said that the book has, in 
our opinion, entirely failed in its purpose. It cannot be 
recommended to the orthodox or even the unorthodox 
believer, both of whom will find in it much to shock, 
though nothing to shake their faith. Nor to the opponent 
of Christianity, for it demands of him belief in the 
inspiration. of the critics instead of in the criticised 
documents, 
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Mrs. Browning in French. 


Lzs Sonnets pu Portuaais p’E.izapeTH Barrett Brow nina. 
Traduits en vers Francais avec Préface, Texte Anglais 
en aay , et Notes, par Léon Morel. (Paris: Hachette 
et Cie, 


Two aims, more or less incompatible, lie before the trans- 
lator: one is the precise rendering of his author’s 
meaning; the other the production, in his own tongue, 
of a piece of literature. The degree in which the 
one or the other of these two aims should prevail must 
depend largely upon the nature of the matter to be trans- 
lated. In rendering a scientific treatise, a statement of 
fact, or an ancient record, faithfulness and clearness are 
all in all. To sacrifice to literary considerations one iota of 
exactitude would be indeed to play the part of the traitor 
who lurks proverbially in the skin of every translator. In 
such a case the path to be followed lies clear enough; it 
is a question, not so much of literature, as of honesty. 
But when we come to deal with a work of sheer beauty, a 
poetn, for instance, the very essence of which lies in 
wae ax exquisite expression, and in power to call upa 
particular atmosphere of emotion, then our course becomes 
more uncertain, and the exact balance of duties difficult 
to strike. To translate Euclid is plain sailing; but how 
shall we translate ‘‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh,” or 
‘*Les Cadets de Gascogne,” or—with M. Morel—the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese”? The task is beyond 
achievement, and therefore endlessly attractive. For we. 
must not only follow the thought and something at least 
of the shape; we must at the same time so fit these 
things to the language and the temperament of another 
race as to make them evoke, in the new readers, the same 
kind of delight and emotion as were awakened in the old. 
To use Stevenson’s metaphor of the juggler, we must 
keep up at least half a dozen oranges at once, giving an 
impelling touch now here, now there, and never suffering 
any one of the half-dozen to drop to earth. To do this, 
with even approximate success, demands, first, the literary 
sense—that gift with or without which we are as surely 
born as with or without the ear for music; second, not 
only a wide knowledge of, but also a deep feeling for, 
both tongues; third, a very high degree of technical 
equipment. It demands, in short, all the qualifications of 
the original writer, except (vast exception !) the creative 
spark, and plus a certain dose of critical insight and a 
considerable intimacy with an alien language. 

That the flair of the translator is more or less a natural 
aptitude may be seen among boys at school. Every 
schoolmaster knows that one pupil, with perhaps no very 
great knowledge of Latin or Greek, will, time after time, 
produce Latin and Greek prose the standard of which is 
far above that of class-mates better instructed, more pains- 
taking and possibly of greater general ability. There does 
undoubtedly exist in some persons a natural feeling for 
the connotations of words, a sympathy with the turns of 
language, and this quality, desirable in the original 
writer (although at least two great writers of our own day 
and tongue have lacked it), is essential to the translator. It 
is a gift apt, like most artistic gifts, to run in families. 
Moreover, so curious are the windings of human faculty 
that this sympathy may be partial; a schoolboy’s Greek 
prose may be always good, and his Latin prose always 
poor ; with equal knowledge of both tongues, one man 
will translate admirably from the French and clumsily 
from the German, while another, perhaps, will translate 
excellently from the German and awkwardly from the 
French. Not many translators can do equally well in 
every field, any more than most actors can play both 
Hamlet and Touchstone. wugh , 

The mental processes indeed of actor and translator are 
much akin. In each case the thought of another man has 
to be first taken in and then given out again in a new 
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medium—a. form: of intellectual exertion for which the 
average Englishman has no eye, so that the actor appears 


to him .an idler, and the translator a copyist. The 
fascination, too, of the two arts is not dissimilar ; trans- 
lation-fever, though less conspicuous, and perhaps less 


acute, is as common as stage-fever, and more enduring, 
so that many a man carries through life the silent con- 
viction that he alone, penetrating that Sleeping Beauty’s 
thicket where a dg have perished before him, is 
capable of adequately translating Horace or Heine. What 
literary man of any classical schooling has never attempted 


‘“Eheu, fugaces—”? How many score versions (and 
never a one) have been made of “ Du bist wie eine 
Blume.” 


But. wR 3 Horace and Heine remain the most, 


baffling of individual authors, the tongues in which the 
write are free from certain. differences of spirit which 
render peculiarly difficult the translation of French verse 
into English or of English verse into French. These 
difficulties are naturally enhanced when a complicated 
verse-form, like the sonnet, is to be reproduced; and the 
enterprise upon which M. Léon Morel has adventured was 
franght with perils. On the whole, he has surmounted 
them with astonishing success. One or two of his sonnets 
are veritable triumphs, and succeed in rendering every 
shade of Mrs. Browning’s pein sometimes more 
happily, and pretty often more smoothly than his original 
—in reproducing just the breaks and stops of the English, 
and in being, at the same time, charming poems in 
French. It would surely, for example, be impossible to 
better this :— 


My poet, thou canst touch on all the notes 

God set between His After and Before, 

And strike up and strike off the general roar 

Of the rushing worlds, a melody that floats 

In a serene air purely. Antidotes 

Of medicated music, answering for 

“Mankind’s forlornest uses, thou canst pour 

From thence into their ears. God’s will devotes 
Thine to such ends, and mine to wait on thine! 
How, dearest, wilt thou have me for most use ? 

A hope, to sing by gladly ? or a fine 

Sad memory, with thy songs to interfuse? ; 

A shade, in which to sing of palm or pine? 
A grave, on which to rest from singing ? Choose. 


Sous tes doigts, mon poéte, a vibré toute note 

Que Dieu fit, du passé jusqu’au terme des ages, 
Evoquant ou calmant, sur la mer sans rivages 

Des tourbillons du monde, une rumeur qui flotte 
Purement dans un ciel serein. Cet antidote 

Qu’en toi lhumanité trouve pour ses usages 

Les plus désespérés, ton magique langage 

Qui guérit, vient de 1a. Telle est la taéche haute 

Que Dieu t’assigne, et t’y seconder est la mienne. 
Comment, 6 mon Aimé, puis-je te mieux servir? 
Suis-je un espoir, gaité de tes chants ? ou la peine 
Que méle 4 ta musique un triste souvenir? 

L’ombre pin ou palmier, de ta muse sereine ?— 
La tombe et le repos? C’est 4 toi de choisir. 


Yet the effect of the French is not quite the effect of 
the English; the longer line slackens the tempo and 
im a tone of Janguor and dreaminess. Since a sonnet 
in lines of ten syllables would doubtless seem intolerable 
to French readers, the translator must accept this difference 
as one of the conditions of his task, and set himself to 
fill up as best he may the twenty-eight extra syllables 
in each sonnet. To some extent his language—especially 
with the sounded e mute of verse—fills them for him, 
but not completely. It is almost impossible that he 
should avoid amplifying, and amplification we find, 
accordingly : an ahisiltes where Mrs. Browning has none, 
two adjectives where she has one, little clauses to which 
nothing answers in the English. These have, almost 
invariably, the true note; the thought is not distorted, 
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it is often indeed elucidated—but it is diluted. Here is 
an example :— 
' Is it indeed so? If I lay here dead 
Would’st thou miss any life in losing mine, 
And would the sun for thee more coldly shine 
Because of grave-damps falling round my head ? 
Pourrait-il étre vrai? Si j’étais 14 sams vie, 
Toute vie & tes yeux serait morte avéc moi? 


Le soleil désormais brillerait pale et froid, 
Si la brume entourait ma téte ensevelie ? 


aoe or twice the amplication is a serious weakness. 
us :— 


Et morte, si Dieu veut, t’aimerai mieux ailleurs, 


falls very far short of—- 


; If God choose 
I shall but love thee better after death, 


and the whole difference lies in the uatepey and 
enfeebling word “ailleurs.” On the other hand, there 
are passages where M. Morel improves upon his original. 


Et d’un coup, un grand cur s’éprend jusqu’ 4 la mort 
is both a finer line and a better ending than— 


And great souls at one stroke may do and doat. 


From some few misreadings of his author perks S no 
translator can be free; and surely in Sonnet 42 M. Morel 
is wrong to translate “‘ my lost saints” by “‘ mes saintes 
délaissées.” The lost saints are surely the loved ones 
taken away and renderéd sacred by death, not saints 
outgrown and left behind. But these failings are small 
indeed; the whole level both of faithfulness and of 
poetic merit is extraordinarily high, and leaves the 
attentive reader wondering whether M. Morel who dis- 
plays as a translator so many of the poet’s endowments 
possesses also the one thing more, and could, if he would, 
give us original work of equal excellence. 


The Last of It? 


My Retations with Cartyte. By J. A. Froude. 


mans, Green. 2s. net.) 


TuesE notes, found after Froude’s death, at the bottom of 
an old despatch-box, tear the last veil from his knowledge 
of the Carlyle household; and are supplemented by a 
letter from the late Sir James Stephen, justifying 
Froude’s action in the conflict which arose out of the 

attempt to prevent the publication of the dangerous 

Carlyle documents. They should be the last word in a 
fray which can scarce be carried further without in- 
decency. The result is to justify Froude’s action in a 

ublication which he believed to be in accordance with 

arlyle’s wishes, though not to acquit him of misjudg- 
ments in the manner of it; and to set his view of 

Carlyle’s relations with his wife on what seems a solid 

foundation of facts. But while it adds a deeper cause for 
the pair’s disunion, and does away with the hope that 

their mutual love survived the friction, it does not other- 
wise alter the view we expressed in noticing Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne’s contentions. 

The essential point of this last revelation is that 
Carlyle was unfit for marriage. It is stated on the 
authority of Miss Jewsbury, of references (apparently) in 
Mrs. Carlyle’s Diary, and of common talk among the 
Carlyle circle. It is supported by the now disclosed fact 
that she constantly talked as though she were free to 
leave him, and more than once was within an ace of doing | 
so. The Ashburton business receives confirmation, anc 
Carlyle’s wild temper towards his wife, which it seems 
once went so far as leaving bruises on her arms. Carlyle, 


(Long- 
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says Mr. Froude, was egotistic, overbearing, scornful and 
denunciatory in a reckless fashion ; his egotism combined 
with oueete gloom made him abnormally exacting and 
abnormally irritable, while his temper was savage. 
Absorbed in his own work and affairs, he did not perceive 
his wife’s illness, and homilised her on patience if he did: 
but upon his own sufferings he was eloquent. He killed 
her devotion ; and when, alarmed by her nearly fatal illness, 
he tried amendment, it was too late to recover it. Nor 
was it long before she died. He had worn out her nerves. 

It is an indictmant we do most potently believe. But 
the old defect remains: the wife was not quite the patient 
ag of devotion she appeared to the fascinated eyes of 
Mr. Froude. 

There is a story which illustrates the aspect of the case 
that Mr. Froude has unconsciously eliminated. A visitor 
calling on the Carlyles met the philosopher going out of 
the door, looking dazed and depressed. Entering, the 
visitor found Mrs. Carlyle on the sofa, and the story came 
out. She had lain for days with a sick or neuralgic 
headache, unnoticed by her husband ; and Carlyle, coming 
down from his work, had that moment inquired, with an 
air of sudden consciousness, ‘‘ Aren’t you well, my dear ?”’ 
She expressed her feelings—with the sofa-cushion. Now 
Mr. Froude gives us Mrs. Carlyle, without the sofa-cushion. 
Nay, he writes :— 

It had not been that he was consciously indifferent, but he 
was pre-occupied. He made little of other people’s sufferings ; 
she had rarely complained at the worst, and was a Stoic in the 
sternest sense of the word. 


For our part, we should say: ‘‘ Complain—but don’t shy 
the sofa-cushion.” It may be, of course, that Stoicism 
admits sofa-cushions, as a purely symbolic mode of ex- 
pression. No doubt, had Carlyle been a complete 
philosopher, he would have remembered Xantippe, and 
reflected that evolution had mollified wifely missiles, if 
not manners. But Carlyle’s philosophy always lacked 
completion. 

And here, by the way, one cannot but reflect what an 
excellent good thing it was for Socrates that no one 
(Xenophon, for example) wrote a Memoir of Xantippe. 
That little incident, so curiously parallel with the case of 
the Chelsea sage and his wife, bad probably a side much 
more favourable to the lady than antiquity would have 
us believe. But Mrs. Carlyle’s tongue was keener than 
Xantippe’s, with the added deadliness of culture. If 
Carlyle had an ugly temper, how often was it lashed to 
fury by a tongue which took the skin off you like a 
cat's, as himself said? Was it the invisible bruises 
scored by that tongue which provoked those too-visible 
bruises on her arms? A patient, loving woman would 
have found Carlyle hard to live with. This nervous 
woman with her tongue a-flicker like a dragonfly’s sting, 
who had loved a man she did not marry, and was dis- 
appointed of offspring from the man she married, was not 
the woman to attempt it. That shipwreck in the very 
start of the marriage voyage was fatal to its chances. But 
with two such consorts, there never were any chances. 
She mocked at her-husband to Froude. ‘That is significant. 
Had she ever really loved him, it is not credible she 
could have mocked at him to Froude, though she hissed 
with mockery to the man himself. 


A Brilliant Sheridan. 


Tne Marevis or Durrerty anp Ava, Dirtomatist, Viceroy, 
Sraresmax. By Charles E. Drummond Black. With 
25 full-page Ifustrations. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Anovut seven years ago Mr. Black, who had recently retired 

from work at the India Office, thought that it would be 

well if he set about writing a life of Lord Dufferin. Lord 

Dufferin did not ban the project; but it seems clear that 
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he thought its accomplishment would be in the nature of 
love’s labour lost. ‘He informed me,” Mr. Black writes, 
“that the Peeing of his private correspondence, which 
he pointed out to me, and which was of a most volu- 
minous character, occupying over a score or so of bound 
tomes, would be a long task devolving on others after his 
decease.”” That was a pretty plain hint; but either 
Mr. Black did not perceive it or he was not daunted by 
it. Encouraged by a publisher, whom he consulted at 
his eminent friend’s suggestion, he resolved to write the 
book. Now that his task is completed, he must realise 
that it was an enterprise conducted under difficulties of 
quite an exceptional kind. When a man who has spent 
his life in diplomacy withholds all his private correspon- 
dence, what material has a biographer to work upon? As 
every public speech of the great man necessarily conceals 
his thoughts on all but the most unimportant of human 
affairs, the subject-matter is singularly scant. Such @ 
man’s oratory at complimentary banquets, howsoever 
graceful it may be, is a fragile basis on which to build 
an estimate of his character or of his services to his 
Sovereign and the country. There are, to be sure, the 
ambassador’s despatches, published in the Blue Books ; 
but as a rule all the affairs with which these dealt are 
past and done with long ago. 

Nevertheless, we are very giad to admit that Mr. Black’s 
work is not quite so much a matter of book-making as, 
on reading the preface, we feared it was bound to be. In 
capacities enabling him to gain knowledge from which 
ordinary travellers are shut off, Mr. Black himself has 
been abroad. a good deal. Thus, in dealing with Lord 
Dufferin’s viceroyalty in India, he is in a position to stroke 
a good many diplomatic t’s and dot a good many diplo- 
matic i’s. We have read the chapters on that period with 
keen interest. The subjects on which they discourse do 
not come into the province of a journal that is almost 
a. literary ; but we should be doing injustice to 

r. Black if we completely ignored them. Suffice 
it to say that, finding a text in the problems which 
confronted Lord Dufferin in India, Mr. Black, out of his 
own knowledge, has many important things to say about 
our relations with Afghanistan and Russia. Once again 
we have to note the peculiar fact that, whilst many home 
critics of international affairs are continually assuring us 
that in no part of the world have we any cause to suspect 
Russia of aggressive designs, the observer of affairs abroad 
is certain that we have, and frontiers and forts, and the 
military forces at our command, a to him matters 
calling for earnest consideration. . Black, by the way, 
thinks he has some slight cause to suspect the Amir of 
inconstancy in his allegiance to England. 

Early in his career, Lord Dufferin, in concert with the 
Ambassadors from France and Russia as well as those of 
smaller Powers, had to enquire into troubles in Syria. 
The Turks, it was said, had been slaughtering the 
Christians. All Europe rang with rage against the Sultan. 
Then, as recently, when the truth came out it was sur- 
prising. ‘‘In the course of the investigations it became 
clear that it was the Christians who had provoked the 
Druses into embarking on a war of extermination. The 
former, agitated by the success of the anti-feudal movement, 
had long meditated an onslaught on the Druses, eventually 
to end in the overthrow of Turkish authority in the Lebanon. 
The Turks, perceiving what was intended, and probably 
afraid of using force towards the Christians, determined to 
chastise them through the instrumentality of the Druses.” 
When the trouble was over and the Christians were asked 
‘to submit the names of such people as were deserving 
of capital punishment,” the good Bishops furnished a list 
of four thousand nine hundred! Mr. Black’s book gives 
us very few glimpses of Lord Dufferin as a man of letters ; 
but in the chapters recounting the very pleasant period in 
Canada, there is a snatch of poesy which, we imagine, is 
made public now for the first time. . Towards the close of 
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her husband’s term of office, Lady Dufferin took part in 
theatricals at the Government House. Before the final fall 
of the curtain, she recited an epilogue ending in these 
linds :— 

Oft shall yearning fancy fondly fill 

This hall with guests, and conjure up at will 

Each dear familiar face, each kindly word — 

Of praise that e’er our player souls have stirred, 

Till ‘neath the melting spell of memory, 

Our love flows back towards you like the sea ;— 

For know—whatever way our fortunes turn— 

Upon the altar of our hearts shall burn 

ose votive fires no fuel need renew— 
Our prayers for blessings on your land and you. 


So deft in gracefulness that it almost seems a mere exercise 
in fatal facility, this is in the true Sheridan spirit, 
which, happily, is still of joyous influence throughout the 
Empire. 





The Perpetual Undergraduate, 


Crumes or Pity anp orner Verses. By R. C. Lehmann. 
(Blackwood. 5s. net.) 


Ovr university system may sometimes encourage young 
men to be old; but it more often keeps old men young 
and ordinarily-aged men boys. Mr. Lehmann, we assume, 
is the ordinary age—forty or thereabouts—but he is still 
an undergraduate; and so, we imagine, he will be to 
the end. Those whom the Gods love they keep young; 
the true elixir vite is the water of the Cam (or the 
Isis 


e give the Cam the Pie, because Mr. Lehmann 
is a Cambridge man, and this book is largely a eulogy of 
Cambridge life. It is all boyish. The poems at the 
beginning, pretty sentimental ballads of little girls and 
their daddies, are boyish—as though Holmes’s charming 
wish had been granted by the angel, and the poet could 
be a boy again and be a father too. The poems that 
follow—the best in the book--on dogs and horses and 
wine—are boyish; the poems in praise of rowing, and 
flirting in Maytime, and all the old business of proctors and 
dons, are boyish ; the ‘‘ Lives of Great Men” are boyish. 
The boyishness differs in kind: sometimes it is boyishness 
in feeling, sometimes in mental limitation. For example, 
only a boyish critic of life could believe in the street arab 
who is made to say to his companion, after seeing the 
Queen go by :— 
We wos ’ip-’urrayin’—she seed us plain 

For she gave us a look—like a cup o’ tea 

en you're shiverin’ cold with the wind and rain: 

That’s just ’ow ’er look went into me. 


And I feel that ’appy I'll take my ’ook— 

I don’t want to see no more o’ their fuss; 
But I’me goin’ ’ome to think o’ the look 

Wich the Queen, God bless ’er, she give to us. 


Mr. Lehmann here might almost be said to be not boyish, 
but girlish. The thing makes one blush to read it, so 
untrue is it, so wilfully symmetrical. Again, in the 
** Lives of Great Men,” Mr. Lehmann shows his boyishness 
in thinking them worth doing or worth reprinting. The 
only method for such work, short of the method of 
genius which goes its own gait, is intense epigrammatic 
compression. Mr. Lehmann has not enough wit or 
enough technical distinction to tarry by the way. 

The best are those upon animals and wine. 
Here Mr. Lehmann leaves the conventional sentiment of 
Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. Sims, the conventional 
attitude of Praed and Calverley, and sets his mind a 

uine task—to say something authentic about some- 
thing he loves or is interested in; and the result is that 
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we find him to have fancy, which is halfway to being a 
real poet. This, of Rufus, a spaniel, is pleasantly shenaht, 
and said as well as one could wish :— 


Old dog, content you; Rufus, have no fear: 
While life is yours and mine your place is here. 
And when the day shall come, as come it must, 
When Rufus goes to mingle with the dust, 

(If Fate ordains that you shall pass before 

To the abhorred and sunless Stygian shore), 

I think old Charon, punting through the dark, 
Will hear a sudden friendly little bark ; 

And on the shore he'll mark without a frown 

A flap-eared doggie, bandy-legged and brown. 
He’ll take you in: since watermen are kind, 
He’d scorn to leave my little dog behind. 

He’ll ask no obol but instal you there 

On Styx’s further bank without a fare. 

There shall you sniff his cargoes as they come, 
And droop your head, and turn, and still be dumb— 
Till one fine day, half joyful, half in fear, 

You run and prick a recognising ear, 

And last, oh, rapture! leaping to this hand, 
Salute your master as he steps to land. 


Good also, in a less tender but not less admirable 
vein, is the fancy which personifies Benedictine as a 
typical Frenchman, in a later poem. This is where Mr. 
Lehmann is doing his own work and work which he 
does alone. The rest is derivative. We would not for a 
moment discourage him from writing: it is by answering 
every impulse that such minds find themselves; but we 
would advise him to get a trusted friend who is not a 
perpetual undergraduate to make the selections for 
publication. 





Revolutionary Gossip. 


Paris in °48. Lerrers rrom A Resipent Descripine THE 
Events or THE Revotution. By Baroness Bonde (née 
= Edited by C. E. Warr. (Murray. 8s. 
net. 


Tue Baroness Bonde was an Irishwoman by birth, the 
daughter of Sir Richard Robinson, of Rokeby in Ireland, 
and of Lady Helena Moore, daughter of Lord Mountcashel. 
But her early years were all but continuously spent im 
Paris, where he parents then chiefly resided ; so that she 
must have been almost more a French than an English 
girl. These letters were written to her friend, Mrs. Ash- 
burnham, during the revolution of 1848 against Louis 
Philippe. When there was no Reuter, when (as she says) 
mails were stopped and letters opened, such letters might 
well be sought after by Wellington and Palmerston. 
Even at this day, when the events she describes are 
ancient history, her letters are fresh and interesting. She 
has an eye for character, and still more an eye for events, 
for description. Amidst the broils of that troublous time 
she seems to have moved with a freedom rare in women. 
While she was still a child she had her revolutionary 
baptism, her father (by compulsion) taking her with him 
into the midst of the revolt against Charles X., where 
she saw two men shot down in an attack on the barracks 
of the Rue de la Pepiniére. He had stipulated that she 
should not cry, and she kept her promise; though a by- 
stander dragged her into a porter’s lodge, cual by her 
danger, exclaiming: ‘‘ There is no sense in leaving a 
child in the street under a cross-fire.” What she saw 
herself is always valuable and admirably told; her 
reports are often—report. Such hearsay things are some- 
times introduced by ‘‘It is now publicly confessed,” or 
the like : sometimes as flat wtencall 5 statements, not there- 
fore the more reliable. But yet many of her second-hand 
stories have value, since she communicated with men high 
in office, or otherwise able to know what passed. The 
estimation which such men as Palmerston set on the 
letters is evidence enough of this. 
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The Baroness gives a graphic picture of Paris after an 
insurrection :— 


From the Rue de la Paix to Montmartre there is not a tree, 
not a column, not a lamp-post, nor even a railing left 
standing. Even the wooden shelters of the coach-inspectors 
are lying in the middle of the roadway, charred and 
smouldering ruins. Armourers’ shops are the picture of 
desolation, and almost every man is armed! Guns, swords, 
pistols, are hung in wild confusion round the men in blouses, 
and gentlemen, too, ate most ridiculous figures, with cockades 
on their hats, and sword-belts over wadded overcoats. The 
“ Marseillaise,” the “Parisienne,” and the “Chant des 
Girondins” are sung in nightly chorus in every street. 
Small industries have sprung up as if by magic. “The 
national cockade, one sou” ; «Eee . Republicaines,’ songs 
suppressed by the ex-tyrant, 15 centimes,” &c, I afterwards 
went to the Tuileries, and there, indeed, the devastation was 
most mélancholy ; not a window left, the stone piers of the 
gates pulled down, and plumbers busy in many places 
replacing the bent and broken railings. Bands of Defenseurs 
de la Patrie and hideous women were found in the Salons of 
the Palace, and the Carrousel was full of most ludicrously 
armed ruffians. One, about sixteen, was mounting guard 
with the greatest gravity, having on his head one of Madame 
Adelaide’s bonnets, and on his back a blanket; his pistols 
were fastened with curtain loops, and his sword was without 
a scabbard. Others were half in uniform, all grave, civil, 
and orderly. 


Elsewhere, indeed, she again testifies to the extraordinary 
native soldierliness of the French. Scenes like these, 
gossip about the inner working of the Revolution, are 
mingled with bright touches of mirth and satire. Such 
as that, for instance, of the Orleanist lady who indig- 
nantly denied the generally attested cowardice of the 
King and Princes. She vowed that “the King was on 
horseback all the morning, and that the Princes fought 
like lions, but the crowd was so great that no one found it 
out.’’ Altogether this is one of the cleverest and most 
amusing collections of a woman’s letters which have been 
issued for a long while. 


Live and Let Live. 


Tue Som: An Inrropvorion to THe Screntiric Srupy or 
Tue Growra or Crors. By A. D. Hall. (Murray. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tats is a serious and practical volume which has the 

characters that go to make a good text-book. And 

consequently—since we are not farmers all—it would 
hardly fall for comment here, but that earth has an 

— bearing on the eligibility of the earth for us. 
Ve all live at the bottom of a great ocean of air, 

of which, by way of breathing rather than drinking, 
we take copious draughts some twenty times or so each 
minute; day and night, year in, year out. By far the 
greater part of the air is a mere make-weight in this 
process. It passes into our blood—as Tennyson said of 
the ‘‘quiet night’? when a maiden slept—but merely 
because it happens to be there. And yet this element 
nitrogen is, em properly combined, a necessary of all 
life. We may well ask whether the vast atmospheric 
store of this indispensable element cannot be made good 
to us. Of ourselves we can do nothing. The gas is in 
the lungs and blood of every man alive at this hour— 
but to no purpose. This is where the Soil steps in. 

Not so very long ago it was thought that plants 
obtained their nitrogen from the air. This is the case 
only with one order, however, the leguminosae. These 
intinda clover, peas, beans, vetches and so forth. Upon 
the roots of the leguminosae are found certain excrescences 
which contain bacteria. The high and the lowly plant 
live together for one another’s benefit. It is a case of 
“symbiosis.” The green leaves of the higher plant 
avail themselves of tke sun’s radiant energy to form sugar, 
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which is passed down the stem and roots to the bacteria, 
waiting below. These consume the sugar and thereby 
obtain the necessary energy for their peculiar function, 
which is the “ fixation” of the free nitrogen contained 
in the air of the soil. Then the bacteria hand over to 
the senior partner the nitrogen compounds thus formed, 
whereby he lives. Wherever this order of plants is to 
found, some portion of the nitrogen of the air, omnipresent 
is as yet not of us, is thus seized for the benefit of 
the pea and the bean, upon which we feed; and for the 
benefit of the clover, and therefore of the cow, and 
therefore of the cow’s milk; upon both .of which we 
also feed. Wherefore unto certain humble bacteria are 
our thanks. : 

So that. even if, like the present writer, you never see-the, 
country but from a flying train, and have a difficulty under 
those circumstances in distinguishing wheat. from oats. or, 
potatoes from turnips, you may find in this book a 
thousand illustrations of a fundamental law that concerns 
usall. Itis this: every living thing on our planet is bound 
by countless chains to all the rest. None of us will ever 
get out of this world alive. We are all .at each other’s 
mercy. And even a bacterium may be not so black as 
he is painted. 








Other New Books. 


Tue Twiticat or tHe Gons. By Richard Garnett. New 
Edition. (John Lane. 6s.) 


For some months life has been saddened for our friends 
by our inability any longer to buy remainder copies (at 
eighteen pence) of Dr. Garnett’s ‘‘ Twilight of the Gods.” 
Now comes Mr. Lane’s reprint (with additions) to remedy the 
defect and to make it a simple matter for all the world to 
be instructed in the doctrine of the book of Ad and other 
succulent lore. But some of the glory has for ourselves 
departed, because we first knew these pleasant exercises 
in sardonic irony in larger type and on heavier paper, and 
they no longer ‘“‘come to hand” as once they did. We 
feel like the returned traveller who still loves his native 
place, but dislikes the new town hall. Not that Mr. Lane’s 
edition is not good. Farfrom it. But the old edition has 
been such a joy to us that we prefer still to read in it. 
And the twelve new stories are not so rich and rare as to 
interfere with this preference. The best of the wine is in 
the older bottle. Here and there in the additions— 
notably in ‘‘The Wisdom of the Indians”’ and “ The 
Rewards of Industry ”"—we find gleams of the sly, saturnine 
humour that makes ‘‘ Abdallah the Adite,” ‘‘ Ananda the 
Miracle-Worker,” and ‘‘The Poet of Panopolis’’ such 
precious things; but for the most part the recruits are 
trifles, belonging very obviously to an inferior vintage— 
inferior, however, only to Dr. Garnett’s own products, not 
to those of ordinary growers of the grape. None the less, 
new vintage or old, how we envy those readers who now 
come appreciatively to ‘‘ The Twilight of the Gods” for 
the first time ! 


Kina Epwarp anp His Court. By T.H. S. Escott. (Unwin. 
16s.) 


Mr. Esoort’s book is a diligent and fairly interesting 
compilation. Opinions are expressed, but for the most 
part they are the predominant opinions of the hour; Mr. 
Escott does not permit himself to advance speculative 
theories, nor does fre impart to his book much flavour of 
personality. Apart from innumerable court, society; 
diplomatic, and other details, his object seems to have 
been to prove that England, at any rate as officially 
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represented, has become cosmopolitan, and that cosmopoli- 
tanism he sets down to the influence of the King :— 


The coming of age of the then Prince of Wales, still more 
the setting-up of his establishment next year at Marlborough 
House, gave the signal for the fashionable recognition of 
eligible trans-Atlantic strangers in the social latitudes of 
Belgravia or Mayfair: - London, as it were in a moment, from 
the most insular and dullest of cities was, by royalty’s 
immediate patronage, converted into the smart capital of the 
world. 


Mr. Escott. divides his ‘book into thirteen chapters, 
dealing with such matters as the Sovereign at Home, the 
Diplomatic Circle, the Colonies in English Society, the 
Church and Society, and so’ forth. Into each chapter is 
packed a quantity of varied information, and it is to the 
author’s credit that he has kept clear of backstairs gossip. 
It is a pity that more stories have not been introduced for 
the enlivenment of the book, but no stories are better than 
silly ones. The concluding chapter deals with what Mr. 
Escott calls the ‘“‘Empire’s Parliamentary Pillars,” in 
which the names of Lord Selborne, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Rosebery, and a score of others star the 


pages. 


Lire.1s tHe Mercantite Marine. By Charles Protheroe. 


(Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. ProrgEror’s narrative has the defects of its merits. It 
is evidently a first-hand account of certain voyages, but we 
could have wished to see it edited and even re-written. 
Some quite inexperienced writers have succeeded in 
writing well, but Mr. Protheroe is not one of these, 
Indeed, his book does not gain verisimilitude from its 
amateurish manner, but rather the reverse. Here and 
there: it almost reads like the work of a man deliberately 
apeing the amateur. But once you can reconcile yourself 
to the author’s manner the book is real enough. It is no 
landsman’s narrative, carefully compiled and _ therefore 
inaccurate, but the record of genuine experiences. The 
experiences are not particularly exciting—a drunken 
captain comes as near to real excitement as anything in 
the volume—but nevertheless the book is one to read. It 
ives a clear picture of things as they are in the British 
ercantile Service, from the conduct of a good ship to the 
misconduct of a bad. Mr. Protheroe’s final conclusions 
aresound. In effect, he says, let the Mercantile Marine be 
well-managed and well-equipped, and the English boy 
will still show the old spirit by taking to the sea. At 
resent he is not over-anxious to go to sea. Why? Mr. 
theroe gives some substantial and practical reasons. 
But surely every landsman has heard Mr. Protheroe’s 
stories. They are old beyond belief and poor at that. 
Perhaps sailors are glad to hear the old crusted yarns 
repeated ; for ourselves we have no such charity. 





Fiction. 


Tae Ripe or rae Sanns. Edited by Erskine Childers. 
(Smith Elder. 6s.) 


Txovcn this book takes the form of the alarmist romance, 
a form which is sometimes suggestive but too often melo- 
dramatic, the ‘‘ Editor’ has been at pains to clothe it in 
the deceptive garments of truth. He has made it very 
real, very actual. He has given it a painfully stippled 
background. And though towards the end he has 
adopted conventional onan the book rings curiously 
true, like a transcript of experience, and has a sharpness 
of outline unusual to such books. The tale tells of two 
young Englishmen and their adventures aboard a seven- 
ton yacht, the “‘ Dulcibella,” on an autumn cruise among 
the German (or East) Frisian Islands. Now the North 
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Sea littoral is no good place for a yacht, and autumn is no 
nice time for a cruise, but it is in just these intimate 
details of the cruising, and of boat-management among 
sands, that the author writes with such strange confidence 
and ability. Helped by the three charts included in the 
volume, anyone at all skilled in boats can figure for 
himself the ‘‘ little joy ” attaching tosuch a cruise. There 
is sand on all sides, dun and dolorous. There is sand 
shifting.at each tide, and local currents changing with the 
changed outcrop of the sand. Low tide exposes mud and 
sets the yacht ashore, and then the voyager must get into 
the mud and shove the boat off. It is a dreary muddy 
business, but has a fascination. The two young men on 
the “ Dulcibella”’ go cruising through the silted Frisian 
sea-board, heaving the lead, marking the set of tides and. 
currents, and watching, with the grim stealth of con- 
spirators, the movements of a German gun-boat and a 

rman yacht... They suspect some secret matter of the 
State, some hidden plot, coming to slow maturity behind 
the grey flats veiling the Frisian shore. Suspicion warms 
to certainty. The tangled threads of incipient ship canals, 
the strategic import of the sand-dunes and the variant 
channels, slowly unravel and unveil till the two comrades 
grasp the fact that an invasion of England is slowly in 
preparation. Masked by the sand-flats an army could 
embark upon lighters and be speedily towed by tugs on 
gunboats to our defenceless East Coast. We should have 
no North Sea Fleet. Chatham could be of no assistance, 
and, in fact, the results would ‘“appal the stoutest 
heart.” 

The book is well written. The yachting portion is 
excellent and full of valuable things. The tale is some- 
what conventional, and the ending shows a falling off and 
lack of plan. It is good romance, though scarcely worthy 
of - patient, careful study devoted to the building of 
its frame. 


Tae Way Back. By Albert Kinross. (Constable. 6s.) 


“Toe Way Back” is distinguished from the ordinary run 
of novels by the fact that Mr. Kinross set out to write it 
with two definite ideas in his head. Two ideas (however 
interesting) may not seem to afford much foundation for a 
book of some three hundred pages. _ But, when one 
remembers that most novelists set out without any idea at 
all, two in one book'give itaclaim upon our attention. One 
of Mr. Kinross’s leading motives is the corrupt and debasing 
influence of a phase of modern journalism, which, according 
to him, guides public opinion because clever men are 
willing to prostitute their minds to gain power and circula- 
tion for their journals, not caring whether this power is 
for good or evil. The other motive is the enduring power 
of love, deep-rooted between a man and a woman, even 
though the two be separated and silent. Mr. Kinross 
points “‘ the way back” from the mad rush for money and 
power, but it is a pity that his method of doing so is so 
strident. He seems to write in a frenzy and his readers 
may be excused if they sometimes find his methods 
hysterical and involved, almost to the point of being 
incomprehensible. Especially is this the case at the 
beginning of the book. At first it requires an effort to 
get a grip of the story at all. Later, the characters are 
straightened into the semblance of reality, and one soon 
begins to see them as living ple. Bartol, the strong 
man, who forces his way to a height of unworthy power, 
and then finds his way back to the ideal through the love 
of a woman, is well done, but it is not until the middle 
of the book that we begin to feel that sympathy with him 
upon which the author clearly reckons. Hertha is not 
quite so clearly drawn, but as a sketch she fills the eye; 
and the lesser characters, especially the faithful Climsell 
and the charming but unprincipled Peggy, are roughed in 
with broad effective touches. 
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Tae Snurrers or Smence. By G. B. Burgin. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

Tuis is Mr. Burgin’s nineteenth novel, and will probably 
be not the least popular of the growing series. In it we 
are taken back to Canada and the neighbourhood of 
the Four Corners, where the Trappist Monastery of 
Mahota closes the Shutters of Silence on the lives of its 
inmates. Here we find Brother Colombe (the illegitimate 
son of Winchester and the woman who is now Lady 
Geste), who was taken in as a foundling seven years 
before. The youth—Harry Winchester is his name in 
the world—is about to take his vows, when his father, 
late repenting, seeks him out and takes him away. The 
situation and feelings of a youth who wears ordinary 
clothes for the first time, speaks to a woman for the 
first time, eats ham and eggs for the first time, in fact 
begins to live, must be interesting, and Mr. Burgin makes 
the most of them. Even to a hardened man of the 
world, the real live Countess who on the slightest steamer 
acquaintance ‘‘ bent over his chair and suddenly pressed 
the audacious scarlet of her lips to his” would make a 
startling episode. To Harry, who had kissed nothing 
but the Abbot’s hand—! But Mr. Burgin’s women are 
often a little forward. For while the Countess kisses the 
innocent son, the barmaid at the wayside station embraces 
without a moment’s warning the ice-cold father. Harry 
meets his mother in England, of course, admires her, and 
discovers the secret of his birth. It would be unfair to 
disclose more of the plot, which is by no means complicated. 
Mr. Burgin composes quickly, we should gather, and that 
may be the reason of his resort to somewhat old-fashioned 
methods in the drawing of his characters. There are 
endless soliloquies in which people explain their situation to 
the stars or the looking-glass. And we cannot believe that 
the bland passionate Countess, having slyly put some 
liqueur into Harry’s coffee just before kissing him, would 
have made this remark :— 

Nature is always improved by, and you will enjoy it still 
more when viewed with, all the comfort of material 
accessories, 

The story ends where it began, behind the Shutters of 
Silence at Mahota. Incidentally Mr. Burgin gives some 
vivid pictures of life in a Trappist monastery. 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


QUESTIONABLE SHares. By H. D. Howetts. 


A volume of three stories, all dealing with the super- 
natural. The central figure of ‘‘His Apparition” is an 
observant American who, abandoning his profession, ‘‘ had 
contributed himself to the formation of a leisure class, 
which he conceived was regrettably lacking in our condi- 
tions.”” While on a visit to a friend’s house he saw an 
apparition, and the story is occupied with a delineation, 
in Mr. Howells’ subtle and subjective manner, of the 
difficulties in which he became involved. (Harper. 6s.) 


Beaoar’s Manor. By R. Morray Gritcnrisr. 


A country love story by the author of “‘ The Courtesy 
Dame.” When the book opens the owner of Beggar's 
Manor is in love with Annabella, but being persuaded 
that he has unwittingly compromised a « a. girl he 
chivalrously marries her. His wife inherited money and 
vulgarly triumphed over the reversal of their positions. 
The story tells of his release from her and of his happy 
engagement to Annabella. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
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Loxpon Roses. By Dora GreenwetL McCaesyey. 


‘An Idyll of the British Museum.” The story opens 
in the manuscript room where Rhoda let fall a leaf from 
her sketch-book covered with studies of the briar-rose. 
It was returned to her with a pretty note “with thanks 
for the vagrant perfume,” by the man whose “ vivid 
hazel eyes” had caught her own. One of the characters 
comes under the suspicion of having stolen a valuable 
document, and the action is carried forward in carefully 
studied scenes, among the manuscripts, in the sculpture 
galleries and under the big dome. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


My Lavy or THe Bass. By Srpyey Hersert BurcweLL, 


An historical romance of the days of William and 
Mary by the author of ‘“‘The Duke’s Servants.” “‘ The 
seizure and the defence of the Bass Rock for three years,” 
says Mr. Burchell, ‘‘and the final remarkable surrender 
of the island fortress form a romantic paragraph in the 
history of Scotland.”” The book opens with an evening 
encounter in the Sussex hills in which a fair lady is 
rescued from a perilous position by the hero of the story. 
(Gay and Bird. 6s.) 


A Son or THe FLeer. By Mrs. E. Kennarp. 


Mrs. Kennard writes of the Fleet rather from the stand- 

int of the people at home than of the Lieutenant in the 
Sedthennans quadron. When the telegram arrived 
telling his parents of Bobbie’s serious illness, they set 
out for Malta by the overland route. The rest of the book 
relates Bobbie’s recovery in Bighi hospital, his flirtation 
with the Admiral’s daughter, and various other matters. 
(White. 6s.) ' 


THe Lake or Gop. By Gerorce GRIFFITH. 


“A narrative of the Anglo-American Conquest of 
Europe.”” When the millionaire was shown the plans 
of the airship he saw in the scheme ‘“‘the means of 
controlling the whole commerce and communication of the 
globe, which, of course, meant practically being money- 
lord of the whole world, the controller of every market 
and of every line of land and sea traffic.” The book 
relates the triumphant working out of the scheme. 
(White. 6s.) 


By Wituiam Farqunar 
Payson. 


Céleste, in whose drawing-room the book opens, could 
not decide whether the young author had declined to meet 
her ‘‘ because her slightly demi-mondaine appearance 
repelled his innocence,” or because his desire to do so was 
so great that he subdued it for the good of his soul. There 
is a rich publisher in love with the heroine, from whom 
she demands an introduction to the author. The latter, a 
failure with ‘‘ great ideas,” began to turn out “ saleable 
merchandise” as Dolly Cohen, and the plot turns on 
the complications resulting from his double personality. 
(Harper. 6s.) 


Tae Triceps or Lire. 


Tae Heart or A Great Man. By Lucy M. Rae. 


The great man was a scientist who had invented a 
scheme for rendering this country impregnable to a foreign 
foe. The curtain rises upon ‘“‘ The Brethren of Darkness,” 
a society acting on behalf of the Russian Government in 
detecting such schemes. One of its members, Madame 
Radanzi, undertakes to discover the plans of the scientist, 
whose love she had once inspired. The book develo 
along conventional lines, and closes with the words: 
“‘ Before sentence was passed on Anna Radanzi, Anton 
Garth was dead.”” (White. 6s.) 
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The Essay: Ancient and 
Modern. 


Tue English Essayists! The very phrase has a delightful 
sound : outside fiction, it represents the most humane, 
the least formal, the most friendly, personal, and artlessly 
artistic mode of communication between writer and reader. 
Yet withal elastic, adjusting itself to the needs of indivi- 
duality, so that in given | Bow it attains something of 
the grand style, and a more set structure: you have the 
négligé of Leigh Hunt, and the brilliantly elaborated 
balance of Macaulay, where the whole edifice is carefully 
a ae and nothing ‘‘wanders at its own sweet 
will.” It was the last word of art’s endeavour to join 
hands with the multitude, before art degenerated into the 
article, a manufactured thing like the sausage or the 
sandwich. You cannot manufacture the essay. A manu- 
factured essay is an apparent failure, like a manufactured 
poem; but a manufactured—veritably a hand-made— 
article may be a quite useful and workmanlike “article ” 
of commerce. So one handles with interest, and one 
knows not what remembered perfumes from the sweet 
and goodly past of letters, Mr. Peacock’s “‘ Selected English 
Essays ”’ (Grant Richards). One’s interest is increased by 
its bravery of range; not shrinking to confess writers of 
yester-year as classics, it stretches from Francis Bacon to 
Richard Jefferies, J. A. Symonds, and R. L. Stevenson. 
When you see the handy little pocket-volume in which is 
sealed, Arabian-wise, the genius of four centuries, you 
have truly your misgivings ; and the editor throws himself 
on your mercy by professing that here is a purely personal 
and arbitrary selection—in fact, a selection made for 
ractical and personal use in a private class of English 
iterature, and intended for students preparing to face an 
examination in which essay-writing is a prescribed subject. 
(With equally engaging confidence would your examiner 
set his candidates to write an Ode, did time allow it, and 
custom exact a knowledge of English verse.) So if past 
essayists are omitted who should not be omitted, blame 
considerations of space; if present essayists, difficulties 
of cop ight. Has Mr. Peacock given a ‘liberal inter- 
retation”’ to the term “essay,” so as to include, e.g., 
( arlyle’s lectures on ‘‘ Hero-Worship”’; and does it seem 
inconsistent to stretch your limits, when you confessedly 
are straitened to pesca all that lawfully comes within 
them? The appeal ad misericordiam disarms you. 
the editor avowedly capricious in regard to the length 
of the quotations by which he represents his several 
authors? Again the same propitiatory plea: “A poor 
— sir, but mine own.” 
ell, we take our text as we find it, and are glad to 
have it; though better, we think, might have been. 
There is much taste in the selections, if at times a rather 
exasperating caprice. But that ingenuous editorial con- 
fession of sin shall not baulk us of a relieving grumble or 
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so by the way. Nay, finding nothing of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century but Bacon and Cowley, we are 
constrained to ask at once, if Carlyle’s lectures could be 
included, why not somewhat of Sir Thomas Browne? 
The last chapter of the ‘‘ Urn-Burial,” some portion of the 
“Garden of Cyrus,” the ‘‘ Letter to a Friend,” or other 
such masterpieces, if formally they belong to the treatise, 
essentially are as truly essays in their artful divagation as 
the ‘‘ Hero-Worship ” selections, or indeed more so. The 
final chapter of the ‘‘Urn-Burial,”’ separated from the 
rest of that treatise, sustains no slightest injury, and has 
all the form of a lengthy essay by Bacon, wanting his 
want of imagination. Bacon is a fine forerunner of the 
English essay. Yet we confess Bacon’s exceeding sap- 
lessness is at variance with what constitutes our typical 
idea of the essay. They are pemmican, these little, 
juiceless papers, of matter and solid sense all compact— 
English sense, worldly wise and practical. The style— 
the mechanical style—is as the matter, tendinous and 
fleshless. Cowley, now, is an essayist indeed, he has the 
essay in the pleasant marrow of him. An egotism kindly 
as Bacon’s is cold; a gentle wisdom; a ‘‘ mazy error” 
like that of a garden maze, wandering yet ordered; a 
cultivated gossip; a structure of speech flowing, elbow- 
roomy, yet organic, like the matter and the general style 
themselves ; these things make Cowley a very type of the 
informal essayist (and the essay, in its original conception, 
is essentially a thing informal). 

But of course, the culmination of the light-handed, 
graceful essay came with the early eighteenth century—as 
regards manner, perhaps, rather than matter. The 
typical essayist of essayists, after the informal kind, is 
perhaps Montaigne. One associates with it a certain 
wisdom and pregnancy of matter, made delightful by the 
informal whimsy of the handling. It is wisdom in gown 
and can sa But the charming masters of the eighteenth 
century have small pretence to wisdom—they are just at 
their weakest when they try to “instruct the town” with 
their shallow little philosophies, their pedantic little 
moralities, and their insufferable be-periwigged sageship 
generally. It is as shrewd and amusing critics of manners 
that they are best and wisest: they come nearest to being 
sages when they are only trying to amuse the town. 
Literary wisdom lies in doing the thing you enjoy doing. 
If they fell short of the ideal essay in substance, their 
manner was exquisite. Mr. Peacock very happily enables 
us to contrast Steele with Addison by separating one of 
Steele’s papers on Sir Roger de Coverley from those of 
Addison on the same subject. Dear old Dick Steele does 
not suffer by the comparison in the eyes of any sympathetic 
reader. True, in the specimen chosen (Sir Roger’s account 
of his picture-gallery) character is considerably disregarded ; 
Sir Roger talks as pointedly and prettily as Steele himself. 
It has not Addison’s character-drawing, it has not his 
delicate ridicule, it is more careless and off-hand in style. 
It is not Addison. But it is Steele. And Steele is an 
excellent good thing. There is a gay and sweet dexterity 
of epigrammatic style, which is yet so easy that it seems 
the casual rattle of social high spirits. The mere humanity 
of him is charming. There was somewhat about Dick 
Steele of R.L.S8. ina periwig. His sly hits are delightful ; 
less satire then exquisite chaff. For example, Sir r’s 
ancestor, who ‘“‘is said to be the first that made love 
by squeezing the hand”’; or the other who narrowly 
escaped death at the battle of Worcester, ‘‘ for he was sent 
out of the field upon a private message the day before the 
battle.” Of Addison it is too late to speak ; that urbane 
suavity of style, that demure malice of satire, like a very 
polished town cat playing with diverse mice, town and 
country, are well known. These are the two here 
included that matter: Swift or Defoe were not essayists ; 
Pope’s bit of Swiftian satire has no right of place, 
more than like satire of Swift and Arbuthnot which is 
excluded. 
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In the later eighteenth century Johnson and Goldsmith 
are the piety ma figures ; and Johnson in such light 
essay-work as ‘‘ Dick Minim’”’ is a dancing bear. It were 
better to have included the ge on Iona, or some 
serious effort. which shows his sonorous. balance and 
mournful majesty of thought at their best. There is 

haps scarce a whole essay of his which does him 
justice. His touch is too heavy for the form. But for 
the clarity and shapeliness of Goldsmith’s English, his 
delightful humour, the essay was a ready instrument. 
With him the essay of Steele and Addison sets in a mellow 
after-glow. 

he, modern essay is a new thing. It has forgotten the 
arm-chair attitude which is the leading trait of the essay 
as it was born with Montaigne. It has forgotten how to 
idle wisely, cultivatedly, or wittily. It has taken to be in 
rank earnest. It is purposeful—energetic, or critical, or 
what. you please, but it nearly always has a purpose. 
Therewith comes a sense of form, and the obligation of 
form: it must be about something, and have beginning, 
middle, and end. To talk about a poker, and light upon 
a number of fascinating reflections, adorned with various 
knowledge, to the surprised contentment of your reader 
and yourself—this is impossible to your modern. His 
conscience would trouble him. Also his thoughts about a 
poker probably would not be worth the price of it. He 
could never get away from the poker. The original essay 
largely depended on the art of getting away from your 
sabject. Nowadays, all a man can do with a subject is to 
write about it—which, after all, is what any fellow can do. 
The modern essay, in fact, began fatally to degenerate into 
the article, so that there is no real boundary-line between 
the two. Macaulay’s essays (inadequately represented here 
by that on Goldsmith) are just long and brilliant articles. 
The same thing expanded becomes a biography, or 
biographical article, which in little was an essay, And in 
less it would be a “leader” or ordinary review. 
De uinony is surely an article-writer rather than ‘an 
essayist—when he is not writing those imaginative 
bravuras which range under no precedent at all. His 
famous ‘‘ Murder as One of the Fine Arts” is no more an 
essay than some of Swift’s ironic masterpieces, which Mr. 
Peacock has rejected for an. unrepresentative essay on 
Style. Nor can the “ Murder” be said to represent 
De Quincey, whose humour (unequal in this) is elsewhere 
weak. It would be to consider too curiously, however, 
were we absolutely to expunge these men from the ranks 
of essayists, in which they are a chief glory. The reader 
will not take our remarks too literally, or as more than an 
euqrane stressing of the change which has come over the 
modern essay. But there remain a band—Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Hunt—who are essayists in the older sense. Hazlitt, 
indeed, is often of too energetic and purposeful a brilliance 
wholly to harmonize with the old tradition; but at times 
(as in essays here given) he is content to “ laze,” and is 
the very essayist—a fascinating essayist, too. As for 
Lamb, his delicious and sweet whimsicality is such that 
the essay seems born for him, not he for the essay. 
Hunt, with his amiable idle industry and gay flitting 
from sweet to sweet, keeps the secret of eighteenth 
century grace and lightness of touch as no-man of his day 
kept it; and he too, in his limited, superficial, yet quite 
charming manner was an essayist born—nowadays, we 
think, too much underrated. 

Of the moderns chosen by Mr. Peacock, Carlyle belongs 
to the strenuous order, nor do his lectures even profess to 
be essays. But Dr. John Brown (“ Rab, and_his 
Friends”), Thackeray in the best of his ‘‘ Roundabout 
Papers,” and R. L. S., in their séveral ways all have the 
roving spirit, the lightness of handling, which makes for 
the typical essay. e tivo latter both studied in the 
eighteenth century school, and with what accomplished 
grace Stevenson mastered its secret, adding the something 
of his own fascinating character, needs no telling. 
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Addington Symonds is too deliberately accomplished, too 
studious of effect, to be quite the thing. But Matthew 
Arnold had the clarity and composed culture of the 
French essayists, and these four alone are sufficient to 
justify the éssay in our day. ‘Whether it can flourish in” 
our twentieth century, so busied about many things, -we 
greatly doubt. On living names we will not touch; but. 
or the most part our best younger writers are either 
too prodigiously restless and eager to pack their work 
with effects, or frankly frivolous—which is quite another 
matter from the wise and airy leisure of the masters 
among the lighter essayists. Better the completion and 
urple patches of a Macaulay than dilettante frivolity. 
he advent of the democracy, which bodes ill for litera- 
ture, bodes very. ill, we fear, for the essay. The day is 
with the article. And the article may be made an 
excellent, a brilliant thing; but it is not the essay. 


A Friend of Poets. 


Reat. autobiography—autobiography, that is, which in- 
cludes the life of the soul oS Well is the conduct of the 
body—is a rare thing in literature. The tendency to set 
down strained conclusions, to overvalue effects, to cast a 
glamour across years that are not glamourous, is almost 
irresistible. At all times the springs of conduct are diffi- 
cult to search out, and the man who is surest that he 
knows them is as often as not the least to be trusted. It 
is one of the privileges of humanity to deceive itself; the 
utmost honesty of intention will not save a writer from 
the unconscious exercise of that privilege. An autobio- 
graphy, in its very nature, must be something of*a 
vindication ; its very existence asserts its author’s right 
to live, and the right to live, after all, needs some defence. 
When Leigh Hunt undertook to tell the story of his life 
he approached the task with, perhaps, more than ordinary 
misgivings ; he would have laid it aside again and again 
for other work. But his publisher wisely held that the 
world would be glad to il of a man so intimately con- 
cerned with certain of its doings, so devoted to simple 
and pure humanity; so the book was written, and it 
remains, and will remain, amongst the best books of its 
kind in English. 

The edition of the Autobiography just issued, in two 
handsome volumes, by Messrs. Constable, under the 
editorship of Mr. Roger Ingpen, is in every respect 
worthy. The notes are not overdone, the bibliography is 
more than ordinarily complete, and the many portraits 
included really enrich the text. We are inclined to envy 
prope who come for the first time to an intimate know- 
edge of Leigh Hunt in this form. Such a publication 
would at any rate seem to imply a revival of interest in an 
author whose love of letters was never obscured by any 
sordid considerations, who saw the best and strove after 
it, who delighted in beauty and sometimes expressed his 
sense of it in exquisite words. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that Leigh Hunt has ever dropped out : indeed, 
we were surprised the other day to find how many 
volumes of his are still in print ; but we are sure that less 
than justice is often done him. As a writer, his best was 
often astonishingly good ; as a man, the influence of his 
long life was all on the side of justice and honest appre- 
ciation. If he hated any man he had too much kindliness 
to pas it upon record. He came nearest to actual hate, 
wi aps, in his comments upon the Regent and Gifford. 

or his frankness concerning the Regent he paid in mone 
and liberty, and posterity has found him guiltless ; Gifford, 
in common honesty, he could not have treated with more 
consideration. As to Hazlitt, it was the lot of Hazlitt’s 
best friends and admirers to find themselves at 
loggerheads with him pretty often. 
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“‘A pious, ingenious, altogether human and worthy 
book,” wrote Carlyle to Hunt when the Autobiography 
was published, and it is just that. It is the book of an 
old man, ripe, tender, sensitive, human—an old man 
striving, with an~-honesty sometimes pathetic, always 
convincing and engaging, to tell the truth, to correct his 
first impressions, to pay a tribute. of love and admiration 
to his friends, to de justice to those who called themselves 
his enemies. In his time Hunt was accused of many 
things—he. was labelled democrat, atheist, free-liver. 
Democrat he was, though in a sense too aesthetic for our 
time; he was neither atheist nor free-liver. For a man 
with a keen perception of the beautiful he lived a life 
of sin, moderation ; he worked with a regularity rare 
enough in the history of letters, and his excesses were the 
excesses of a happy boy. One only fault may be laid 
to his charge—he was improvident. But it was not the 
improvidence of the wastrel ; it was the simple improvidence 
of the man who can never come to grips with certain 
elemen facts ; it also sprang, as his son wrote, ‘‘ partly 
. «+ . from a readiness of self-sacrifice, which was the 
less to be guessed by any who knew him, since he seldom 
alluded to it, and never, except in the vaguest and most 
unintelligible terms, hinted at its real nature or extent.” 
He received as readily as he gave; certain of his critics 
seemed to assume that he never gave at all. 

These pages are full of the most delightful self-revela- 
tions; they indicate the working of a mind fresh and 
always young upon the material of youth, the joy as well 
as the sadness of retrospect. But the earlier chapters, 
excellent as they are, must always give place to those 
dealing with Hunt’s many and close friendships. No 
prisoner probably ever had such visitors as those who 
came to the decorated cage in which Hunt spent those 
curious months. ‘‘ When I sat amidst my books,” he 
wrote, ‘‘and saw the imaginary sky overhead, and my 
paper roses about me, I drank in the quiet at my ears, as 
if they were thirsty.” There he wrote endless verses ; 
there Hazlitt lingered on the threshold “which I had 
great difficulty in making him pass. I know not which 
kept his hat off with the greater pertinacity of deference, 
I to the diffident cutter-up of Tory dukes and kings, or he 
to the amazing prisoner and invalid who issued out of a 
bower of roses.”” There, too, came Cowden Clarke and 
Byron, and a score of others, and the Lambs, who found 
their way to Horsemonger Lane Gaol ‘‘in all weathers, 
hail or sunshine, in daylight and in darkness. . . .” 
Tt was there, too, that Hunt came to know Shelley 
intimately, whom he calls, with joyful and simple 
recognition, “‘ my friend of friends.” 

The personal influence of Leigh Hunt upon certain of 
his great contemporaries was remarkable, notably upon 
Shelley and Keats. His literary influence on Shelley was 
unimportant, on Keats it happily did not long survive, 
but his personal influence was entirely good. He wasa 
generous appreciator, a man of infinite sympathy, almost 
womanly in his tenderness, altogether womanly in’ some 
aspects of his loyalty. Also—a rare distinction—he had 
no literary jealousy. The story of his connection with these 
two whom the gods loved is a story which can never fail 
of itsappeal. The picture of Keats in the little Hampstead 
study and of Shelley sailing the paper boats on the ponds are 
immortal with a kind of homely and poignant immortality. 
And who can ever forget the passage in which he describes 
the fire, fragrant with wine and frankincense, which 

“consumed Shelley and the faithful Williams :— 


The beauty of the flame arising from the funeral pile was 
extraordinary. The weather was beautifully fine.’ The 
Mediterranean, now soft and lucid, kissed the shore as.if to 
make peace with it. The yellow sand and blue sky were 
intensely contrasted with one another: marble mountains 
touched the air with coolness ; and the flame of the fire bore 
away towards heaven in vigorous amplitude, waving and 
quivering with a brightness of inconceivable beauty. 
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That was a noble distribution of the mortal part of him 
who was all air and fire. 

There is no need to dwell further upon this most delight- 
ful of books ; in particular there is no need to follow Leigh 
Hunt’s later years. They were active, placid in spirit, 
marred by a great sorrow, but a sorrow quietly and nobly 
borne. Nor do we propose in any way to attempt an 
estimate of Leigh Hunt’s work. We have, on more than 
one occasion, endeavoured to draw attention to its special 
virtues ; here we are concerned only with the man as he 
has given himself to us in this autobiography. And the 
man comes out with a sincerity and completeness wholly 
honest and often boyish. ‘The k is a human book; it 
neither dogmatizes over life nor plays with it; it is a 
book for a lovers of this kindly, mistaken, generous, 
rep world. We can do no better than conclude with 

ese words of Hunt’s:— 
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It is not possible for many persons to have had greater 
friends than I have. Iam not aware that I have now a single 
enemy; and I accept the fortunes which haye occurred to 
me, bad and good, with the same disposition to believe them 
the best that could have happened, whether for the correction 
of what was wrong in me, or the improvement of what was 
right. . 


To know of a man that he had many friends who served 
him and whom he served is to know that he lived not 
unworthily. 


On the Best Prose Style. 


Wnrirtine upon the literary influence of Avademies, Matthew 
Arnold has this remark: ‘‘ The true prose is Attic prose.” 
On the contrary, Prof. Saintsbury speaks of De Quincey as 
led aside to regard “all plain ors style as inferior, 
instead of, as it really is, in perfection the equal of the 
most ornate,” and I suppose that we must consider the 
best Attic style as plain. Is this judgement, then, of 
Matthew Arnold a limitation of the critic? Is there an 
infallible standard of taste? Shall we say, with Mr. 
Herbert Paul, that ‘‘the greatest writer of English prose 
is Shakespeare”? Or is this saying of Mr. Arnold but a 
paradox in the proper sense of the word? I fancy that he 
might have defended his position in some such manner as 
this. Starting then with the familiar saying that “the 
style is the man” (which indeed has its exceptions, as— 
we are told—in some extent, to take an instance, is Marcus 
Aurelius ; but these chiefly, where the author has not any 
adequate instrument to hand), I conceive that ve may 
rightly regard prose style as the expression of the intel- 
lectual soul Gif T may call it so) of him who writes. Lét 


. us consider, then, what is the finest intellectual spirit, the 


expression of which we must then, I think, be brought to 
maintain to be the best. And here everyone, I suppose, 
will agree that as poetry is the outward expression in the 
highest degree of the genius or inspiration of man, so is 
prose of his intelligence. Let no one imagine that any 
rigid line must needs be drawn, for was not Plato a bo: 

poet, and has not Prof. Saintsbury himself spoken of tha 
exquisite style of Newman as “instinct with a strange 
quiver of religious and poetical spirit”? But the prose 
writer has the more to do with thought and ideas, while 
the poet expresses rather the universal elements of human 
life. I am of course all along desirous of conceiving style, 
not merely as a grace of the writer, but as an element in 
his superiority. Many critics have of late been impressing 
upon us the fallacy of cultivating style qud ‘style; but 
they have seemed to assume that distinction of style, ab 
apart. from fluency and a certain purity in the use of 
language, ean ever come to-a writer otherwise than as the 
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expression of his attitude of mind. To judge aright of an 
author’s absolute merit, it ap , . mean, that we must 
regard his power of mind, his intelligence, his thought 
in connection with the manner of his expressing them. 
An ancient critic spoke of great style as ‘‘the echo of a 
great soul,’’ and indeed we have no other measure of the 
writer’s power save in the words in.which he has pre- 
sented it to us. Now the best Attic style is assuredly felt 
to be the expression of this finest intellectual spirit, of 
which I have been speaking. The Greek was the surest, 
subtlest, most delicate intellect ; the old Greeks (and I am 
so far behind our times as to regard them as wiser than 
our moderns; and yet, I think, in another sense before 
the age, for this conclusion the future will again establish 
as true) had many fine proverbs, such as ‘‘ Nothing in 
excess ” and “ Health is the best thing for a man”; they 
understood so well the qualities that went to make a sound 
and healthy mind. Clearness and purity of thought is an 
element, so is amenity and sweetness of temper, as opposed 
to the bitter and fierce acerbity of the partisan or the 
sectarian; so are grace and charm, the desire of the 
beautiful, dignity and serenity, vivacity and felicitous 
banter, for indeed ridicule, when light and polite, is often 
the strongest foe to folly and ignorance. . In like manner, 
a calm and fearless attitude towards the world and the 
future is an element, a sense of proportion, a bold 
acknowledgment of all that is seen to be true, a cheerful 
buoyancy and sense of joy. Add to these elements of 
culture, right reasoning, lightness of touch, searching 
power and depth and delicacy of thought, which are the 
highest fruits of the pure intellect (in so far as we can 
separate things ever so intangible), and who will deny that 
their best ee is in the Attic style? Granting this, 
we are brought inevitably to the conclusion that the Attic 
is in truth the style of best make. 

Let no one imagine that I am denying any virtues to 
those other styles, which men have used, which may be 
very good, and may express, as, for example, Carlyle’s, a 
certain fine nobility of character and temper. But to the 
Attic style all merits are possible. Should we not say of 
Carlyle that his expression is indicative of boldness of 
intellect rather than of a deep and delicate power—nay, is 
not such a power impossible of communication through & 
style so turbulent, so unrestrained as his? Perhaps the 
Attic language was superior to our own. How impossible 
in English are those exquisite particles, stringing the 
whole together with the most delicate ties! But yet our 
language is surely no inadequate medium. True, some 
have found the plainer English style colourless, attenu- 
ated; but to say that is but to say (what is indeed the 
truth) that it is the harder to write than the ornate. The 
pure severity of Attic prose is not at all incompatible 
with ‘‘the warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy 
of life,” which Matthew Arnold found its characteristics, as 

‘we can see, I think, in that writer’s own finest passages, 
or in Froude’s. I have seen it said that simplicity is the 
highest quality of a great man’s soul: is not, in like 
manner, simplicity the highest element of style? This 
plain prose too is capable of vivacity and the finer kinds 
of irony, which yet seem to me so utterly impossible in 
such a manner as Burke’s, for example. Delicacy of 
temper demands a delicate instrument to express it. 
Especially, what a delicate humour, what an amiable 
gentleness, does one find in Goldsmith! What a sanity 
{I am not for a moment comparing them) in Dr. Jowett ! 
But one cannot help detecting a richness, passing the 
on mean, in John Addington Symonds, or even the 
ate Mr. Myers. And is not Macaulay’s style indicative of 


all those defects of mind, which, in spite of his many great 
virtues, have (I think) been brought home to him? In 
fine I will only add—lest some enlightened advocatus 
diaboli (solicitous of my soul’s health) whisper in my ear 
that I find nothing good in all those styles other than the 
Attic: if we consider them aright we shall conclude that 
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all styles, used by the classic authors, have been a. prac- 
tical expression of immense penetrating virtues, but to the 
Attic, as I said above, all things are possible, —e it 
supreme. H. P. C. 





Impressions. 


XXXVII.—The Topiarius. 


Ir was plain I had lost my way. That last gallop across 
the common had brought me out into a wooded country of 
sandy roads and silence. I scanned the landscape for 
the signs of smoke curling up in the evening air, but saw 
only the trees against the setting sun, saw too, a squirrel 
scurrying along a branch, and the gleam of a bunch of 
thododendrons that the late storm had blown into the 
road. Michael pretended to shy at the flowers; but it 
was only a feint. He, like myself, was under the influence 
of the end of day in that corner of rural England. I 
threw the reins over his neck and dozed till someone 
should awaken me and point the homeward way. Some 
time later Michael stopped at a gate that admitted to a 
wood, and looked enviously, so it seemed to me, along the 
forest track of green turf that curled between the over- 
hanging trees. ‘‘ So be it,”’ I said, unlatched the gate, and 
Michael pushed it open with his broad shoulders. A 
touch of the heel and he gathered himself for a gallop, I 
bending over his neck to avoid being caught up in the 
branches like Absalom ; so we sped through the air for a 
mile or more till the wood gave place to a lane with 
trimmed hedges on either side. There Michael stopped, 
and I looking over the hedge saw, what I never expected 
to see in this world, a Topiarius, in the flesh. 

He was very old, of course: his smock frock had once 
been white, and on his head he wore a bowler hat that, 
half a century ago, may also have been white. In his 
right hand he held a pair of huge shears, and with infinite 
patience he was trimming a small yew tree into. the shape 
of a peacock. What a piece of good fortune! I, quite 
undeserving, had, by the merest chance, discovered a man 
engaged upon topiary work. I was probably the only 
person in all England who at that moment enjoyed an 
uninterrupted view of, to use Sir Walter Scott’s phrase, 
‘a topiarian artist.” In that formal garden behind the 
hedge there were many pertinent examples of the topiarian 
art, or “verdant sculpture” as the schoolmen term it. 
Not a tree, not a shrub had been allowed to follow its 
natural bent. This inarticulate old gentleman with the 
shears, the world forgetting, by the world forgot, had 
trimmed and cut trees, shrubs, arbours, hedges into the 
similitude of animals, buildings, pyramids, columns, 

lobes, and fish. Was this Survival content? I think so. 

t was love that directed his shears to clip that peacock’s 
tail so finically. If he had a little son, he would make 
him a topiarius, not a chauffeur. Such as he do not move 
with the times. 

I am one of those unfortunates whose memories retain 
all sorts of useless shreds of information, and forget the 
items that might be serviceable for advancement in the 
world. Gazing at the Topiarius I went back in memory 
to a school-room on a hot day in the early seventies. 
We had partaken at midday dinner of a dish called 
toad-in-a-hole, or toad-in-the-hole, and it was still 
early in the afternoon. Through the open school- 
room windows came the drone of bees, and the odour 
of tan with which the playground was strewn, and 
before me was a book with a picture of the Topiarius at 
work. Poor sleepy scholar, little did you think that a life- 
time later you would be looking at. him over a hedge, and 
remember that ‘‘ the Topiarius was an ancient figure known 
in the Rome of the Cesars”; that he worked in ‘alleys 
of yew and pleached arbours of hornbeam”; and that 
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Bacon said of “‘topiarian features ”—‘‘ they be but toys ; 
you may see as good sights many times in tarts.” 

How foolish it seemed to remember this useless know- 
ledge, and to have such a hazy idea of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy. I almost envied Michael’s detachment: he 
was nibbling irregular patterns out of the hedge, quite 
oblivious of the Topiarius who was about to give the 
finishing touches to the peacock’s tail. I made that in- 
describable noise in the back of my throat which a horse 
understands, muttered the word “sugar” and he bore 
me away. As we passed the last of the topiarian 
ag I waved to the Topiarius, but he did not raise 

is head. 








Drama. 


Race in Mimicry. 


I trust that the promised revision of fiscal policy will not 
include any measure requiring London to entertain its 
summer troupes of travelling players from within the limits 
of the empire on which the sun never sets instead of from 
“that sweet enemy, France.’ The critic, in particular, 
who has abundant opportunities throughout the year of 
learning how the Anglo-Saxon genius understands things 
theatrical, would not with equanimity exchange, in June, 
the refreshing art of a Madame Bernhardt or a Madame 
Hading, for that of some leading lady from Canada or New 
Zealand. I daresay the wheat products of the Dominion 
may be as good as, although more expensive than, those of 
her foreign rivals. I am sure that nothing could be more 
expensive than French actresses, judging by the unanimity 
with which the managers of theatres at which they are 
engaged put up the price of stalls. But it would take a 
good deal of Pr mani to enable the home product to 
compete with the imported article in its yield of intellectual 
and artistic enjoyment. I am speaking, of course, of 
acting, rather than of plays. The contact of the insular 
mind with alien ideas and alien ideals is in itself, from the 
ethical point of view, an unmixed good. But I am not 
here, primarily, to talk about ethics, and I do not know 
that, merely as literature, the average French play—or, at 
any rate, the average French play which is brought to 
_ London—is very much better than the average English 
lay. An exception should, perhaps, be made for “ Les 
eux Ecoles” of M. Alfred Capus, which Madame Jeanne 
Granier is playing at the Garrick. M. Capus, in his own 
inimitable, unmoral—it is, I believe, his own epithet— 
way, has certainly a lighter touch than any English 
dramatist since the author of ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest.”” Madame Bernhardt will appear in ‘‘ Phédre” and 
“‘ Andromaque.”” I am looking forward to seeing Madame 
Réjane in “‘ La Robe Rouge” of M. Brieux. But, apart from 
these, there is not much of French origin in the announce- 
ments, either of the Garrick, or of the Adelphi, or of the 
Coronet, which does not seem rather trite or otherwise un- 
attractive. Daudet wrote the book of ‘‘ Sapho,’’ so he tells 
us, to be placed in the hands of his sons when they came of 
age. It has its merits ; but, although it would be interesting 
to see three considerable actresses successively in the same 
part, I think that, on the whole, I would rather it should 
not be Fanny Legrand. I do not suppose that ‘‘ Les Demi- 
Vierges”’ would smell any sweeter under the name of 
“Maud.” The younger Dumas, again, has ceased to be 
actual, and cannot quite be said to have become a classic. 
And-when it is observed that our visitors are producing 
translations of two of Mr. Pinero’s plays, ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” and “ Iris,’ and of one of Ibsen’s, “‘ The 
Doll’s House,” it will be clear that they are hardly making 
a claim to be apostles of the French drama, as drama. 
No! Obviously what one goes to the French play for 
is, in the main, to-see the acting, as acting. And, having 
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seen it, it is perhaps fortunate that the holidays intervene 
before one is called upon to appreciate very seriously the 
English make-believe. It is astonishing, the difference. 
Set side by side with Madame Hading, or with the clever 
company playing in ‘“‘ Les Deux Ecoles,”’ the best of English 
actresses are but as so many schoolgirls saying their recita- 
tions. They move, and you see precisely why they move. It 
is to ‘‘ break up the picture” or to prepare for an exit or an 
entrance. They gesticulate, with the fear of the drill- 
master upon them. They speak, and the eyes and limbs 
take no part in what they say. They are silent, and 
either fidget restlessly in the background, or blankly drop 
out of the scene and contemplate the audience. When 
Madame Hading moves, you do not think of why she 
moves. She could not move otherwise. When she speaks, 
she speaks all over. She is, literally, an artist to the 
finger-tips. Behind it all there lies, no doubt, an arduous 
technique; a consummate tradition and a prolonged and 
difficult individual training. But, as a result, the mind 
has completely mastered the body, and made of it a perfect 
instrument, perfectly under control, for the expression of 
every deslood ohatn of fancy or emotion, in a manner from 
which every shade of artifice is absent. It is not natural 
simplicity, but the higher simplicity which is only won 
through knowledge and discipline. 

Why is it that—apart from genius, which is a wind 
blowing where it listeth—Anglo-Saxons cannot act? The 
question should really fall to the writer of another column 
than this to answer. It belongs to the obscure region of 
surmise as to the origin and permanency of racial tempera- 
ments. Some measure of the mimetic instinct is probably 
found in every variety of the human species. But in 
none has it been so highly developed as in that which 
ethnologists know as Homo mediterranecous. It was 
amongst the highly gifted peoples of the Mediterranean 
shores that acting first became an art, and it is amongst 
their descendants, the Latin ples, that the tradition 
of acting survives to-day. When the Teutonic invaders 
first appeared within the purview of history it is recorded 
of them that they knew no public entertainments except 
a crude kind of sword dance. And it was the indifference 
of the barbarians to dramatic performances, far more than 
the hostility of Christianity, which led to the disappear- 
ance of the theatre in the sixth century. The Teutonic 
body, one takes it, is too gross to serve as a medium of 
expression. It refuses subjection and to become the sword 
of the spirit. However this may be, it was not until the 
resurrection of the Mediterranean elements in European 
civilisation at the Renaissance that the serious cultivation 
of acting once again began amongst the peoples of the 
south. To the north, not excluding these islands, it had 


never really meant anything. 
E. K. Cuampers. 


Art. 


Pastels. 


THERE is an engaging freshness about the fifth exhibition 
of the Pastel Society, just opened at the Institute, due 
chiefly to its cosmopolitanism. Vivid Frenchmen jostle 
staid Dutchmen, and challenge comparison with English 
and Scotch pastelists as changeable and various as their 
skies. Each man’s work is grouped together, a scheme 
advantageous to those who have something personal to 
express, but disastrous to the invertebrate eclectic. In 
painting, as in writing, there comes a time when the pro- 
digal impulses of youth are exhausted : when the world is 
no longer wide and wonderful, to be studied and claimed 
without effort: when two courses are open to the indivi- 
dual—just to go on dimly remembering and perfunctorily 
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repeating what he once saw and felt, or to tramp out of 
the primrose path in search of his true self, and the right 
food and fuel for the lean years. In a word, there comes 
a time when character tells. This system of grouping 
half a dozen examples of a man’s work together is by way 
of being a confessional. It also divides the merely clever 
works of a season from those productions that have in 
them the something that endures. One exhibitor at this 
exhibition, Mr. W.L. Bruckman, whose name is new to 
me, emerged nearly scathless from this ordeal. He sends 
six pastels. Two of them, a clever, bustling sketch of a 
students’ ball, and a view of Limehouse, might not have 
attracted my attention ; but the feeling of the other four 
is so tender, the quality of the medium so persuasive, the 
colour so right in tone, the subjects so modest, that in 
them I re my chief pleasure at this exhibition. What 
are the subjects? Well, one has to do with a shepherdess ; 
another with the interior of a stable; the third is called 
‘Motherhood,’ a young peasant woman, a white cap on 
her fair hair, holding a sleeping baby. There is no hint 
of popular sentiment about the child: its posture has been 
carefully studied, and the composition, luminously brown 
in tone, is in quiet and simple harmony with the brown 
reen background. The theme is as old as the world, the 
Teotshnet and the colouring are neither clever nor dull: it 
is just sincere, the expression of a sympathetic trained 
temperament content to be itself. So with “ An Idyll,” 
but this is romance : indeed, these two little pastels might 
have been called Reality and Romance. ‘ An Idyll 7 
shows a glade in a wood, misty, like morning twilight, 
with a shimmer of light in the sky beyond the wood. 
And in the glade sits a shepherdess, first cousin to a 
‘Henner nymph, and at her feet lies a shepherd, and the 
time is youth, their youth and the world’s youth, and the 
picture is lowly and unpretentious, and quite beautiful. 

Certainly the modern school of pastelists can express 
the subtleties of nature, and of the face and clothing of 
man, in a way untried in the days when this delicate art 
was used almost exclusively for portraits. The east 
gallery is entirely filled with a loan collection of pastels of 
a past dey portraits of the eminent, gravely academic, and 
showing little more of the personality of the painter, than 
a& camera suggests. The great masters apart, portrait 
painting went at jog-trot in those days, and it needed all 
the distinction of ‘‘ A Member of the Walpole Family” to 
give interest to Rosalba Carriera’s pastels. Turn now to 
the work of a Frenchman, M. R. Gilbert, and examine his 
portrait of M. Legay. The grasp of character, the ease of 
the pose, the suggestion of life and vitality in the sitter make 
the pastel portraits of the eighteenth century look more like 
‘lay figures than ever. There is no medium like pastel for 
aiding that running intensity of creative emotion that 
should flow from brain to fingers, losing nothing in the 

assage, and fixing itself on the canvas with a click. 

his portrait of M. Legay isastrikingexample. Another, 
in oil, is Carolus Duran’s portrait, ‘The Old Litho- 
grapher,” at the Salon des Beaux-Arts, the only picture, I 
notice, which the State has purchased from the new Salon. 
M. Bussy’s portrait of Mr. W. E. Henley I cannot place in 
this category. It is very clever and very amusing, but 
the face, which is after all the essential part of a portrait, 
‘fecan only be described as a caricature, plus a look of 
rollicking humour, expressive, perhaps, of Mr. Henley’s 
astonishment at finding that M. Bussy has decked him in 
a purply blue (two shades) coat and vest, that will madden 
the critic of the ‘“‘ Tailor and Cutter.” But the shelves of 
‘books against which Mr. Henley is sitting are beautifully 
‘painted. They have fine quality: they are a picture in 
‘themselves. 

Probably M. Bussy would reply that these purply 
blues are the colours he saw in the coat and vest. But 
the eye when once it has seen the little more than the 
uverage eye sees is -_ to exaggerate. Do you remember 
‘a ‘passage ina delightful book called ‘ Idlehurst ” 
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containing some wise remarks on this subject of “ seeing ’*? 
Margaret, who had been taught at school to. mix “‘ shadow 
colour,” cannot see the blues and purples which a com- 
panion, fresh from Paris, tries to on her in the sunlit 

tdens. At this point the author speaks thus: -‘‘ I arbitrate 
sapperting myself against the weight of Slade Schools 
and Newlyn studios by memories of William Hunt and 
David Cox) to the effect that the colours are there, but 
that when once the eye has learned to see them, it is, 
save in the case of the great, sure to see too much, and to 
read into nature those dread anilines which invade the 
proprieties of the Academy itself.” 

“Save in the case of the great.” Perhaps no one will 
upbraid me if Ido not include M. Besnard among the great, 
and suggest that the vivid colour of his lustrous study 
called “Satin ” could only have been seen by eyes that 
have forced themselves, year by year, to perceive a vast 
deal more than really exists. ye again we have a part 
of} a picture that is a joy to look upon, in the delicate 
but firm modelling of the girl’s half-revealed figure. 

Mr. Pennell is original. Surrounded by vistas of glow- 
ing colour, he fills his place on the wall with seven pastels 
as black as the midnight sky—of Venice. Why not We 
see Venice at night as well as by day, and those who 
arrive by the last train do not forget that silent glidin 
through murky waterways, the clean cut across the Gran 
Canal, the sensation of vastness, and the glim of 
weather-beaten, water-washed piles, such as Mr. Pennell 
shows in his pastel of the Grand Canal. Nor do the 
forget those hurrying clouds overhead, furtively lighted, 
indicated by Mr. Pennell in “A Venetian Sky.” He 
brings to his pastels the skill of the black and white artist 
who focusses his effects, who chooses the picturesque 
incident, and who knows when to reject. Mr. Muhrman 
does not seem to be able quite to make up his mind to 
sacrifice his subsidiary motives for the sake of the one 
broad effect, which alone can give unity to a drawing. 
His pastels, pleasant though they be, roam. They roam 
largely, but they roam. 

There are many other groups of pastels at this show, 
but they do not call for particular notice. M. Le Sidaner 
continues his misty impressions that are still beautiful in 
spite of many repetitions. Mr. Byam Shaw is cheerfully 
and conventionally himself in ‘‘ My Wife, my Bairns, and 
my wee dog John,” and a ‘‘ He hath smitten the bars of 
iron in sunder,’’ that means just as much as you care it to 
mean, or as little, and—well, it was late in the afternoon 
when I fell under the spell of M. Bauer with his romantic 
“Bridge at Toledo,” just such a bridge as Don Quixote 
crossed, and his sombre ‘‘ Mosque at Cordova.” These 
were good to see, and just across the room are Mr. 
Bruckman’s forest folk ageless as their idyll. Pg 








Science. 


Saviour of Countless Lives. 


Wno, then, is this Lord Lister, whom the press discovers 
and paragraphs every now and again, and whom London 
University is to “‘ honour” by the conferring of a degree 
on Wednesday? With the great men of the time, who 
make and break and unmake our “laws,” we are, of 
course, being well-informed persons, familiar; but not one 
in a thousand of those who owe their lives or their limbs 
or their friends to Lord Lister has ever heard his name. 
Wherever modern surgery is known, there they are, from 
Edward VII. to the innominate eboniginal treated at a 
missionary hospital in Hong Kong or Uganda. Last year 
there were about 15,000 operations for, appendicitis alone 
in this country, of which ninety per cent. were successful ; 
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and that percentage is yearly rising. Thirty years a 
one patient of dom who sahaitted 7 a Rear. ym 
died therefrom ; now the figure is less than one in thirty, 
though operations are performed every day which would 
have been criminal three decades ago. At that time a 
surgical operation was a greatevent. The great operating 
theatre in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, where some 
_ of the first abdominal operations were performed, will seat 
s.x or seven hundred people. The latest of the ten tiny 
operating theatres which replace that one to-day, will hold 
eight spectators at a pinch, and not one may enter without 
special permission from the surgeon. And yet students 
see far more operations than they did before, for so many 
more are performed. Of last year’s patients in London 
hospitals forty-one per cent. were surgical as against thirty 
odd that were medical. Thirty years ago the penalty of 
the supreme function of maternity was that a woman had a 
less ‘‘ expectation of life” thanaman. Now, by the appli- 
cation of the Listerian or antiseptic method to obstetrics, 
the reverse is the fact. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Professor 
of Anatomy at Harvard, writer of the stanza beginning 
“‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul,” and 
doer of many more things worth doing, was amongst the 
first to declare that ‘“‘ puerperal fever ’’ was not a specific 
thing, like scarlet or typhoid fever. So did poor 
Semmelweis, who might have won Lister’s imperishable 
fame had he employed, as Lister did, the scientific or 
experimental method. Nowadays puerperal fever means 
sepsis ; surgical fever means sepsis; and sepsis is one 
common process the world over, as antisepsis or asepsis or 
Listerism is its one common remedy. 

The law of continuity applies to great discoveries as to 
the rest of phenomena. Lister did not spring up and 
conceive antiseptic surgery ex nihilo. First came the 
discovery that yeast was a living thing. This proved the 
existence of minute forms of life: and connected fermen- 
tation with vital processes—for the grape-juice is the 
product of a living plant, and the change from the glucose 
or grape-su to alcohol and later to acetic acid, or 
vinegar, is also due to minute and living plants. Then 
came Pasteur. The accepted doctrine was that suppuration 
was due to the oxygen of the air. Public Pelief on 
scientific matters represents, roughly speaking, a distorted 
version of the scientific belief of half a century before, so 
if a child cuts its finger the maternal admonition still is 
to put_on a bit of sticking-plaster and ‘‘ keep the air awa 
from it.” Pasteur proved by experiment that ‘‘ microbes ” 
(his own excellent term), or “germs,” or “ micro- 
organisms,” or “bacteria,” are the cause of suppuration, 
which is as truly a fermentation as the processes initiated 
by yeast. ‘‘ Thus,” in Lister’s own words, “‘ was presented 
a new problem: not to exclude oxygen from the wounds, 
which was impossible, but to protect them from the living 
causes of decomposition. . . . To apply that principle 
has been my chief life-work.’’ And one need hardly say 
that the ——* that a is _ limited to the 
major operations of surgery, but is employed in eve 
hospital and every cuales oii the wall po for the 
quick and safe healing of legions of injuries, ‘‘ casualties,’’ 
and minor operations. 
_ Wher Lister began, he believed that the microbes were 
in the air, and he invented a “ carbolic acid spray,” which 
was used to disinfect the air in the neighbourhood of the 
wound. I well remember the theatre where—long before 
my time—this spray was used, and the accounts of a 
certain occasion when the thing broke and the carbolic 
acid ran along a familiar passage, and Lister made a few 
pertinent remarks on the unfortunate clerk in charge of 
it. But those were early days, and Lister’s methods soon 
underwent modification. The microbes are not, generally 
speaking, in the air, but in the skin and on all other 
_ Sarfaces. “‘ Imagine yourself and everything else covered 

With green — said Lister. the spray was 
abandoned. Lister’s solutions of carbolic acid were far 
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too strong at first, and, as they were weakened, the results, 
and the arguments based upon them, became more 


‘striking; for carbolic acid and other antiseptics are 
~ deleterious to living cells generally—though in varying 


degree—and weaken the patient’s tissues and diminish 
their healing power, besides destroying the germs that 
Hence the celebrated remark of ‘ The 
Times,’ which must have seemed very apposite, seeing 
that the use of these solutions was the essence of Mr. 


- Lister’s claim: ‘Mr. Lister’s arguments are getting 


stronger as his solutions get weaker ” ! 

The weakness of the solutions has now reached vanishing 
— in the aseptic method, which is the final form of 

isterism. Yet I have heard an anti-vivisector—who had 
doubtless profited in many ways himself by Listerism—- 
infer from Lister’s recent words on the aseptic method 
that he himself had abandoned antiseptic surgery as a 
myth. Let metry in a few words to indicate the technique 
of the new method. As Lister showed long ago, antiseptics 
are in themselves a danger to the patient. Everyone 
knows that carbolic acid is poisonous, and one of the 
indirect results of Listerism is that suicide by this poison 
has greatly increased of late years—it being indeed one 
of the three most often employed—since it is now so 
readily accessible. Aseptic surgery maintains that no 
atom of any antiseptic is to touch the patient. Only 
‘salt solution” of blood-temperature, or “ normal 
saline”’ (so called because it contains the exact percentage 
of salt which occurs in the blood, and is therefore the 
only absolutely non-irritant substance known)—is ever 
applied to the patients’ tissues, except where microbes are 

eady present; in cases of ‘‘ unbroken skin”’ (where 
microbes cannot have entered)—nothing else is used. 
But observe where the principle comes in. Every 
instrument is boiled. Every towel and cloth is boiled. 
The whole theatre is rubbed down with carbolic 
acid or other antiseptic. The table is_ similarly 
treated. The patient’s skin is similarly treated for forty- 
eight hours before operation, but when the time comes, 
the now unnecessary antiseptic, which has already done 
its work, is carefully washed away with normal saline. 
The surgeon’s hands are subjected to a complicated 
series of processes—which render the skin highly unfitted 
for subsequent piano-playing—and the aseptic method 
says, in a word, that all microbes are removed. before 
operation, and that none will be admitted during or after 
it. The same technique is followed in every maternity 
hospital. The responsibility of the surgeon is now 
terrible, and comma I look with astonishment upon ll 
who face it. He has the operation itself and the risk from 
the anesthetic to consider, and for three days afterwards 
he has the consciousness that if a single step went wrong 
in the technique—if an assisting nurse put a finger tip to 
her hair, for instance, or if he himself had inadvertently 
adjusted his eyeglasses or otherwise touched a non- 
sterilized surface—the patient may die, and the death 
be not a “dispensation of Providence ”—which formerly 
killed the women in maternity hospitals—but a theoreti- 
cally preventable failure in the most complicated and 
difficult and responsible technique under heaven—violin- 
playing and billiards included. 

Listerism began about thirty years ago in Edinburgh ; 
it has three million years to run. C. W. Satzesy. 








Correspondence. 


‘‘The State called Reverie.” 


Sir,—In the Acapemy for June 13 there was an article 
on this subject provoked by Mr. W. B. Yeats’s book, 
‘“‘Tdeas of Good and Evil,” the writer of which agrees 
with Mr. Yeats that reverie is the begetter both of wisdom 
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and of good art. Anyone who has read.Mr. Yeats’s works 
knows that by reverie he means the surrender of the mind 
to the subconsciousness uncontrolled by reason or the will, 
and the writer shows throughout his article that he means 
this by it also. 

Now we all know, by the experience of dreams, how the 
subconsciousness works when thus uncontrolled. Some 
condition of the body, some sound or light, will change our 
dreams from unreasoning delight to equally unreasoning 
horror, and both delight and horror are more intense than 
any waking sensation of the mind because all the mind’s 
critical and inhibitive faculties are in abeyance. There is 
nothing to tell us that the emotions of a dream will ever 
come to an end, or to explain their causes, and they seem 
overwhelmingly strange and new, because the dream 
cuts them off from sense or memory of like past 
experiences. Reverie then is an attempt to acquire this 
intensity and strangeness of mental sensation in a waking 
state by simulating the conditions of a dream. I quote 
again Mr. Yeats’s quotation from Shelley : ‘‘ Those who are 
subject to the state called reverie feel as if their nature 
were resolved into the surrounding universe, or as if the 
surrounding universe were resolved into their nature.” 
That is to say their nature is passively surrendered to the 
influence of their surroundings, so that they affect the 
processes of the mind as imperiously as in dreams. 

It is contended that the mind, by being thus thrown 
open to this uncontrolled influence, will acquire a 
mysterious wisdom beyond the reach of reason, and that it 
is a worthy task for a poet to describe the sensations and 
experiences of his subconsciousness thus uncontrolled. 
Now no one can deny that the subconsciousness of a poet 
must be richly stocked ; that music and vivid images must 
exist in it before they can become part of his natural 
language. It is the subconsciousness that supplies him 
with the machinery of his art. The conscious exercise of 
the will or the reason will inspire him with the magic 
of words or of allusive phrases. It is certain also that 
a man whose subconsciousness is acutely sensitive to 
external influences, will be richer in experience and 
therefore wiser, if wise at all, than a man who takes in 
nothing except by conscious effort. But that is not to say 
that the habit of uncontrolled reverie is valuable for the 
practice either of life or art; or that the mere processes of 
a mind in uncontrolled reverie are fit subjects for poetry. 

In the first place it must be remembered that in reverie 
as in dreams the play of the mind is at the mercy, not 
only of external things, but of the conditions of the body. 
Indigestion means nightmare to the dreamer, and deranged 
nerves may make a nightmare out of life to the man who 
has the habit of uncontrolled reverie. If you withhold 
your reason so that you may enjoy the pleasures of the 
mind the more intensely, you will not be able to employ 
it to mitigate the mind’s pains. Nor will you be able to 

revent it from reasoning perversely about those pains ; 
or the reason will act somehow, and if not allowed to act 
normally, it will act abnormally. Now perverse reasonin 
about mental pain is the source of hypochondria, ol 
hypochondria makes an end cf both wisdom and art. The 
man who is blighted by it can neither live nor write well. 
Of course the habit of reverie will not by itself produce 
hypochondria. Provided the mind remain healthy, the 
reverie will be healthy also; but no one can ensure the 
health of his mind. We are all subject to slight mental 
disorders, and nothing is so likely to aggravate them as 
the habit of reverie. ‘‘Nothing is good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so,” said the great hypo- 
chondriac of literature, and he meant the kind of 
thinking that reverie fosters, the thinking that is only a 
more explicit expression of mental sensations. If you 
conceive of life as a series of mental states and are so 
absorbed in them as to be indifferent to all external aims, 
when some disorder of the mind or nerves makes those 
states painful, life will be nothing to you but a blind 
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pain. You will not -be able to cure it with your will, 
for the will. loses its power unless exercised upon external 
aims, The reason acting perversely will interfere at 
every turn with the exercise of what will remains to you. 
The native hue of resolution will be sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought; for the hypochondriac thinks 
intensely though: always irrationally, and his unreason 
is fearfully convincing to himself, 

Unreasoning thought is the chief symptom of hypo- 
chondria, It is also the note of much of the poetry of 
Reverie, which sees an immense significance in mere 
mental sensations, and reasons perversely about them, For 
instance, beautiful things fill the poet with sadness, not 
because there is anythin peter 2 sad in beauty, but 
by the mere reaction of delight into pain. 

But the poet will not exercise his reason about that 
sadness. He will not see that it is a mere mental 
sensation. Associating it with beauty, he comes to. think 
of it as beautiful in itself, and gives himself up to the 
luxury of grief about nothing. If he is able to express 
that grief beautifully, and in terms of beautiful things, he 
persuades himself and many others that there is some 
profound poetic significance in a process that is wholly 
physical. Looking to reverie for new poetic material, he 
gets from it what is material really only for the flattest 
prose. 

This is not a paradox, but the plainest truth. The will 
and the reason, or whatever you like to call the faculties 
that produce consciousness out of subconsciousness, are 
the highest that have been evolved in us. Poetry is the 
highest expression of our nature, and needs therefore the 
exercise of our highest faculties not merely to produce it, 
but to put us in a fit state of mind for producing it. The 
great poet has mental sensations so intense by nature that 
he has no need to intensify them by freeing them from 
the control of the reason. His subsconciousness enriches 
itself from internal things without the help of uncontrolled 
reverie ; and he uses its riches, not for their own sake, but 
to illustrate action. His mental sensations are never the 
subject matter of his art. He relates sorrow and delight 
always to definite events, and uses his intense capacity 
for both to express the sorrow and delight of others. 
Poetry in its ‘essence deals with action, and to write 
great poetry a man must have lived actively, not 
passively. ‘The highest poetry is dramatic or epic, and its 
subject the conflict of will with circumstance. A man 
must have experienced that conflict, and must have observed 
it with all the powers of his mind, before he can under- 
stand or express it. Uncontrolled reverie teaches him only 
to wince from it or to ignore it. It is the conflict of will 
with circumstance that produces the most real and so the 
most poetical joy and sorrow. We are more moved by the 
cry of Antony: ‘‘Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is 
done,” than by the vague emotionalism of— 

The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill, 
But oh for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 
The one grief touches us to the quick because we relate it 
to our most real and reasonable sorrows. The other we 
know to be a mere blind pain, a kind of neuralgia of the 
mind, fastening upon the first pretext it can find for its 
existence and expressing itself musically only because the 

t has the habit of musical expression and of thinkin 
in beautiful terms. The one is a sorrow that only dea 
can cure; the other can be cured by reason or distraction. 
. might be quickly forgotten in the prospect of a good 

inner. 

No art can satisfy us for long unless it satisfies our 
reason, and there is no element of reason in mere menta 
sensations. It is the very essence of tragedy and : = 
that they show some definite and reasonable cause for the 
emotions they express. Otherwise they will fail to com- 
municate those emotions. The sorrow provoked by tragedy 
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is wholesome because based on sympathy with others. It 
carries us out of ourselves. But the sorrow provoked by 
the poetry of.mere reverie is selfish and merely an indul- 
gence in the same luxury of woe which that poetry 
expresses. Both morally and esthetically the art of 
aimless reverie is inferior to the art produced by all the 
faculties of the mind working in harmony together; and 
in this age of feeble art distracted by conflicting theories 
that is a fact that cannot be too strongly insisted on.— 
Yours, &c., 
A. Ciurroy-Brocx. 


Anabaptists and United Presbyterians. 


Sir,—In an article under the title of ‘‘ The Family of 
Love” a writer in the Acapemy of 13 June makes a most 
astounding statement, to wit, that the Anabaptists of nigh 
four hundred years ago were uncommonly like the United 
Presbyterians of Scotland early in the nineteenth century. 
The United Presbyterians may be little known out of 
Scotland, and aly in literature through Disraeli’s 
burlesque reference to them in “ Lothair.” But since 
your writer has condescended to notice them, it is only 
fair to point out that they never taught the doctrine of 
the ‘inner light ’’"—that anyone who had the “call” 
might preach, or that Christians should never make use 
of law courts. Their creed was the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and they differed from the State Church 
of Scotland solely upon the question of spiritual indepen- 
dence. They never went to antinomian extremes, nor held 
that human love should be nationalised. It is surely 
needless to say that they never indulged in indecent or 
blasphemous: rites, or countenanced the mixed dancing 
of the naked sexes. In fact they have always been a 
very decent middle-class denomination. To this religious 
body did the late Dr. John Brown, author of ‘‘ Rab and 
his Friends,” belong, and many other worthy persons less 
known to fame. I can myself claim no connection with 
it, and write only from a sense of justice.—Yours, &c., 

Lanark. W. G. Scort-Monorterr. 


[Our reviewer’s. statement simply was that the funda- 
mental principles of the Anabaptists and those of the 
United Presbyterians were alike in origin. We did not 
for a moment mean anyone to understand that we suspected 
the ““U. P.’s” of countenancing ‘‘ the mixed dancing of 
the naked sexes.” Beyond all doubt, however, they did 
hold the doctrine of the ‘‘inner light,” though, like 
all Protestant communicants that adopted standards of 
faith, they held it inconsistently. What is “spiritual 
independence” if not an assertion of “‘ the inner light ”’ ?] 


Mr.. Lucas’s. ‘* Lamb.” 


Sir, —Will you permit me to point out that your reviewer 
in the last paragraph but one of a most able and apprecia- 
tive review of the first.volume of the complete works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb by Mr. Lucas in the Acapemy of 
13 June would appear: to lead your readers to conclude 
that Mr. Lucas favours the view that Lamb’s ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Drunkard * have in them more truth than exaggeration, 
whereas Mr.. Lucas, in another part of his note, states that 
whatever proportion of truth may have been in them at 
the time of publication quickly disappeared, and that 
“one of the best proofs of the untruth | the italics are my 
own| of the ‘Confessions’ is urged by Charles Robert 
Leslie, the painter,’’ an extract from whose ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphical Recollections” he then gives.—Yours, Xc., 


' 8. Burrerworta, Major, 
- The Castle, Carlisle. R.A.M. Corps. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 195 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best descrip- 
tion of “The Place which has left the most vivid Impression on my 
mind.” Fifty-one replies have been received. We award the prize 
to Miss Evelyn Underhill, 3, Campden Hill Place, W., for the 
following :-— ‘ 

VERONA. 


Forked battlements of the Ghibelline and the dreamy protection 
of her distant hills, give to Verona her peculiar air of militant and 
spiritual peace, Her charm—the charm of delicate strength— 
springs upon you as you first stand by the Adige, flowing in swift 
curves between Gothic palaces ; and look from the fierce bridge of 
the Scaligers to the serenity of the mountain tops. The towers of 
her four great churches stand sentinel above crinkled roofs. She 
has the glory of some pale, ripe thing ; the whole of her has such a 
lucent quality, to look at her is to think of sun-lit pearls, She is 
restful too ; consciously res‘ful, as the soul of a pearl seems to be. 
Not mournfully inert, or deliberately dazing for the tourist’s 
satisfaction, Quiet, but softly vivacious, is life in the streets of 
Verona: in her ancient and coloured market-place, where the 
exquisite stains that were once Liberale’s frescoes look down on the 
gentle bust{e of old women and animals beneath. To the place of 
the Senators, before the most delicate loggia in Italy, Dante’s 
memory brings an austere touch. You dip from hot squares into 
bare, hushed churches ; striped rosy and golden without, anciently 
frescoed within. 8S. Zeno, that mystical place, where twelve old 
saintly statues keep guard before the sanctuary, S. Anastasia, of 
golden bricks, Pisanello’s grey 8S. George faint above the chancel 
arch, That re-arrangement of the rocks called architecture is here 
a very plastic art, One thinks of pure strong-armed angels 
moulding houses proper for the spirit of man. 

But the soul of her is in that busy market-place which speaks still 
of the Roman and the Middle age. Therefrom, narrow streets, their 
tall houses balconied in lacy iron-work, run everywhere to the 
Adige ; where their bridges, like-mighty fingers, point out from the 
City of Dreamers to the Hills of God, 

[E, U., London.] 


Other replies follow :— 
CAMBER CASTLE, 


Camber Castle is a notable ruin, unreached by any roaring 
highway, found only by pleasant meadow paths. The level land 
looks kind and sweet in the sun; smooth windy fields, with here 
and there showing through the broken turf a patch of beach; 
travelling brooks, with here and there a bundle of trees ; no railway 
to hustle its poignant solitude, no chandlers in its gateway, no 
officious spoiler to restore its broken arches; it is good and lonely, 
and squats and dreams on the old marshland between Rye and 
Winchelsea. Once since, its Tudor builders toiled here, the sea with 
its cold trick of obtrusion plunged over the flat fields and reduced 
the labours of their hands, and having heaped the grey walls with 
barren beach rolled back to its pit again. Green grass at length 
covered these signs, and under the turf where the sheep feed, under 
the thin earth you will find everywhere a depth of sea-stones, From 
such a base this ruin rises huge and round, its strong tower roofless 
and without floor. A narrow stairway curves up in the thick walls, 
with steps so worn that it is but a steep pathway now, and you 
descend clinging to each wall with careful hand, and with perhaps 
a little questioning fancy of what gallant knights had also trod the 
stair, or what slender finger-tips had brushed in the self-same way 
its dusty wall, what sorrow here was silent. From the outer walls 
one can look into Rye ; and on a neighbouring road the red roofs of 
the farmhouse with poplars and the black conical malthouses shot 
with sunlight draw the eye in mute familiar fashion. This were, 
indeed, a place of sweet and certain- peace; I left with a feeling 
deeper than regret. 

[A. E. C., Brighton. ] 


IONA, 


Mull, as the steamer moved along the Sound, appeared a mass of 
dark and melancholy high lands; and looking up the valleys, the 
view always ended in a blackness of grey mist. But after emerging 
into the outer sea, and passing Staffa, the sun burnt its way out 
gradually until the whole western sky was open and limpid, moving 
with little white clouds, Broken glints of bright blue began to swim 
and glitter on the great, green waters, and in the sunlight lay Iona, 
a stony and humble island with shining white beaches. I cannot 
forget the disappointment on first landing. The monuments, them- 
selves only late ecclesiastical concretions of the huge and dateless 
legend that quivers around this barren island like a charm of the 
waters and the air, have undergone a last sack at coarser hands than 
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those of Norseman. It is great pity now, to see the-poor fragments 
of carvings and inscribed blocks, neatly ranged and piled here and 
there by the final audit of archwologic duty. Three things only I 
saw that made me feel I was really in unseen_penetralia of the dead 
Celtic world. There aré the two last crosses, tall and thin with that 
strange outline of a lightless sun shaped between their arms, and the 
multitude of gravestones of kings and men of high estate, that now 
are all drawn close together on the way to the cathedral, a railed off 
street whereon no man walks. And around there is the granite and 
the roaring sea, [F. W. H., Penarth.] 


. ARRAN, : 

We came to Arran one afternoon in August. About five o’clock we 
strolled up the hill and sat amid scented bracken and sturdy heather, 
in stillness unbroken save by the bleat of a sheep or the hum of a 
homing bee. Here and there on the hillside a blue scarf of smoke 
hung from a cottage chimney and slowly melted into the heat haze, 
In front of us lay the shining waters of the bay, dotted over with 
boats going out to the fishing. Far away to the north rose the peak 
of Goatfell, clothed by distance and shimmering heat with purple 
velvet. To the right towered the granitic mass of Holy Island, 
tinted here and there with wine-coloured heather; close at hand 
were rolling uplands, intersected by fairy glens, where the lady- 
birch in her silken robes and the scarlet-crowned mountain ash stood 
knee-deep in bracken and bog myrtle. The glorious sunlight flooded 
the whole scene, and the rippling waters of the bay reflected a million 
pin-points of silver light. 

The sun sank behind the hill, and the slight breeze died utterly 
away. By and by the harvest-moon rose in solemn glory, and laid 
a golden pathway on the sea; a starry radiance shone at intervals 
from the lighthouse on the Hoiy Island, and one by one the cottage 
windows gleamed with pale candle-light. Slowly we went down the 
hill and wandered along the white road by the shore. The tongue 
of the tide lapped gently on the beach; the faint odour of wrack 
filled the soft air; the voices of returning fishers floated musically 
over the water, and now and then there was.a rattle of oars, and a 
boat’s keel grated on the shingle. 


Thus did Arran weave her magic spell. [T. McE., Belfast. ] 


ATHENS. 

A hot dusty road, stretching across a stony landscape ; here and 
there a stunted clive or grey aloe adds to the dull monotony of the 
scene. As the drosky rattles onwards, weird fac2s peer in and 
distorted hands are thrust forward for alms. Over all, laying 
everything bare, beats the pitiless sun. 

Gradually out of the distance a rectangular mound is seen ; broken 
masonry on its crest earth-coloured and sad; whilst nearer at hand 
buildings begin to crop, new and old ; here a little grey temple, 
there a fenced-in waste dotted with monuments appear among the 
mean habitations of the poor. Gradually the houses become larger, 
the boulevards more trim, until the great square of the town is 
reached. It is Athens! Crawling on foot up a winding path past 
houses, and open spaces littered with broken columns and stones, 
we come at last to the Protyleum—sternly impressive—and beyond, 
simple, perfect in its sovereignty stands the embodiment of earthly 
perfection—the Parthenon! From its steps is seen the purple sea 
with its sapphire islands, melting intoan azuresky. The grey earth, 
fit accompaniment to this harmony in blue; joins in the grand 
pwan of praise to beauty. - Athens reveals herself and the Greek 
spirit breathes over all, 

Close at hand is a little building—* the temple.to the unknown 
God,” and the echo of an alien Jewish voice breaks ip—* Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I-unto you.” The 
glory which was Greece, the grandeur which ‘was Rome passes, as 
must all human manifestations of beauty. Happy that a few stones 
are left to speak of what once was; but the Christian spirit, out- 
soaring the Greek, and straining beyond the mortal and finite, loses 
itself at last in the eternal loveliness which is God. 

[H. G. B., Ayr.] 


AM RHEIN, 

Long shadows creep down from the hills, and fcr a moment the 
trees surge softly under a caressing wind which breathes fresh 
evening scents over the river. Then a stillness comes into the air: 
hushed Nature is impendent over the couch of the day. Already the 
sun-rays have taken a yellowish tint and fall aslant, begetting a 
mytiad ruddy spangles on the mirror of the Rhine, as between walls 
of golden-green, it wanders interminably ahead towards that 
mysterious opal veil drawn across the horizon. 

Slowly falls the sun, flaming through the heavens, softening the 
purple hills, spreading a golden glory over the west. For a moment 
the Tower of Godesberg, painted in black against the sky, might be 
taken for the cone of a volcano in eruption. Comely translucent 
cloud bergs float majestically on emerald lakes and sapphire seas, 
and waves of light breaking into crimson foam beat on the sleek 
baby clouds as they scud across the wake of the sun, 
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The banks of the river with all their irregularities—their trees, 
their castles, their distant church spires—stand out in ragged 
silhouette; whilst high above all, mid -darkest- mystery of pine 
forest, the Drachenfels points its gloomy donjon.... And still 
the sun is falling, falling through the heavens; still the Rhine 
wanders towards the molten sky. ~ ; 


“Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein ~ 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht, die Wacht am Rhein——” 


singing with hoarse voices, a party of students, arm in arm, reel 
towards the nearest Bier-Garten. On the river, a tiny steamer, 
haling with quick pants at a huge timber raft, trails a sooty strain 
across the fading splendour. 


Competition No. 196 (New Series). 


In an article on “The Essay : Ancient and. Modern,” printed in 
this issue of the ACADEMY, the following sentence occurs : “ The 
original essay largely depended on the art of getting away from your 
subject.” This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for a brief 
essay, not to exceed 300 words, which best succeeds in getting away 
from its subject. 

RULES, 


Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 24 June, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


, THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Wells (Prof. Amos R.), Help for the Tempted..... (Isbister) 
Henson (H. Hensley), Sincerity and Subscription............. (Macmillan) net 
A Churchman, The Failure of the Churches.. (Nash) 


POETRY, CRITIOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Butler (Harold E.), selected by, War Songs of Britain (Constable) net 

Meyer-Vorster (Wilhelm), Old Heidelberg : A Play in Five Acts.......(Siegle) 

Burroughs (John), Literary Values vecesede ++.+.(Gay and Bird) net 

Fawcett (Edgar), Voices and Visions .......++++++ Soccccucesvecesesees (Nash) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Des Vceux (Sir G. William), My Colonial Service. 2 vols. .......(Murray) net 

Cuthbert (Father), The Friars, and how they came to England ........(Sands) 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Dopp (Katharine Elizabeth), The Place of Industries in Elementary maaan 

(King) net 

Newcomb (Prof. Simon), Astronomy for Everybody ...... evccees .+.(Isbister) 

Barber (Samuel), The Cloud World ..........+++++ coccccccces coccoce . (Stock) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 2 

Nadkarni (G. N.), Journal of a Visit to Europe in 1896 .......... .+-(Simpkin) 


EDUOATIONAL, 


Latter (H.), Précis Writing........ sseceseees erecceccccccoccceces (Blackie) 
Scott (Sir Walter), A Legend of Montrose : sccmeell " 2- 
Kerr (John G.) and Brown (John N.), Elementary Physics Ga wee 
Xenoph Book IV. ...... » > ) 

) 

) 





Nall (G. H.), edited by, The Anabasis of b 
Weekley (Ernest), Exercises on the French Subjunctive............. ( 
Hartog (W. G.), Little French Classics : Gautier's Scenes of Travel..(__,, 
Wright (Alex.), _,, e @ Balzac’s Un Episode sous la Terreur 

(Blackie) 
Ritson (Alice M.) ,, P ) 
Goldberg (E.0.)_ ., 2” e » ?) 
Kennedy (Mary 0.),, ; - “e : Chénier’s Select Roems....( , ) 
Wall (Arthur H.) ,, - am La Fontaine's Shorter Fables( ., ) 
Millis (O. T.), Technical Arithmetic and Geography (Methuen) 
Lydon (Noel S.), A Junior Geometry ,.,..+++++-+++ Vececccccccocess ( e .) 
Weatherhvad (T. O.), Junior Greek Examination Papers ( ace 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Parr (Olive Katharine), The Voice of the River (Routledge) 
Williams (0. F. Abdy), The Story of Notation.......... eo cccccece ..(Scott) net 
Rose (Algernon), On Choosing a Piano ........... ocedence teseees +++e(Scott) 
White (Bouck), Quo Vaditis e Civic Press, New York) 
Williams (Philip H.), The Modern Chess Problem ° (Routledge) 
Harrison (0.), The Book of the Honey Bee . ..-(Lane) net 
Elizabeth's Children 
Belloc (H.), Caliban’s Guide to Letters 
Lane (Ralph), Patriotism under Three Flaz 
The Curator, A Gloucestershire Wild Garden 
Tod (E. M.), Wet-Fly Fishing 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Dante's Vision of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise (Newnes) net 
The Bibelots : An English Mitcellany ....... enonedesbdenedes AGay and Bird) 
» » A Dante Treasury oe ecce . ” » dD 
Crossley (Hastings), The Golden Sayings of Epictetus . (Macmillan) net 
Strong (Thomas B.), A Manuel of Theology....... coccedoccceteces (Black) net 
The Windsor Shakespeare : Love’s Labours Lost .......++.+++++ ».«(Jack) net 
Goddard (Fannie), Newquay : The Vale of Lanherne, &c. 
(Homeland Association) net 
Southey (Robert), The Life of John Wesley (Hutchinson) net 1/0 and net 
Macdonald (William), edited by, Lamb's Essays and Last Essays. 2 vols. 
(Dent) each, net 











